‘BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT 
SysTEM. By Claude L. Benner. N. Y.: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


WHILE the western farmers are sending 
out an SOS for further governmental 
assistance, Claude L. Benner has been 
compiling an appraisal of the benefits or 
injuries incurred from the Iast legislative 
aid given to agriculture—the Agricul- 
tural Credits Act of 1923. 

It is this act which caused the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit System, the purpose of which is 
to take care of credit needs of agriculture 
for loans running from six months to 
three years, called “intermediate” be- 
cause of its position midway between the 
mortgage and the short-time credit needs. 

Beginning with the economic roots of 
the problem, the writer traces the chang- 
ing character of agriculture in the United 
States up to the present time, and shows 
how credit agencies have changed to keep 
in step. 

He attempts to explain—and succeeds 
—the causes which gave rise to the pas 
sage of the 1923 act; to show the place 
and function that the new institutions 
established by it have in our financial 
system; and to show to what extent our 
rural banking practice is being modified 
by the operation of these newly created 
credit agencies. 

The book is limited to the study of the 
Intermediate Credit System and makes 
no attempt to pass judgment either on 
the amendments to the Federal Reserve 
Act by agricultural credit legislation, or 
on the advisability of the government's 
owning and operating the Intermediate 
Credit Banks or giving them the power 
to issue tax exempt securities. 


THE B OMANCE OF WoRLD TRADE. By 
Alfred Pearce Dennis. N. Y.: Henry 
Hol: and Company. $4. 


For the person who is willing to ferret 
it out, there is a story behind the most 
matter-of-fact and practical action. The 
brief announcement of the opening of a 
new bank tells nothing of the struggle 
of its president to reach his present posi- 
tion; the mention of its closing omits the 
story of a depositor who has lost his sav- 
ings of a lifetime. 

So it is in world trade. Thought of 
in terms of dollars, balances, rates of ex- 
change and credit terms 1t makes no 
appeal save to those who are actually en- 
gaged in it; considered in its relation to 
the people for whom it is carried on, it 
makes a tale of interest to all. 

It is in the latter way that Alfred 
Pearce Dennis, vice-chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission and 
one time personal assistant to Herbert 
Hoover, has written “The Romance of 
World Trade.” 

The facts themselves, while told ac- 
curately from his own personal experi- 
ence, are not the chief element of the 
book, the characteristic which makes it 
differ from other publications on the 
same subject; it is the humans who make 
these facts what they are, who make 
world commerce the “enigma” that Dr. 
Dennis calls it. The number of pounds 
of tobacco exported from Virginia year- 
ly is not very interesting to the layman 
until the fact is made known to him that 
the Virginia tobacco grower himself 
smokes Egyptian or Turkish cigarettes. 
The position of the South as one of the 
greatest exporters of cotton attracts in- 
terest only when attention 1s also called 
to the amount of Egyptian cotton im- 
ported by the United States. 

Even the World War takes on re- 
newed interest when one learns that it 
was brought on by a local controversy 
over hogs in Serbia! 

The book is written from a distinctly 
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American standpoint. Great Britain is 
discussed from the point of view of our 
rival in world trade, Italy considered as 
our customer. The position of other 
European countries in their relation to 
this country and to world trade are taken 
up in one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the book, “European Trade 
Physiognamies.” 

European agricultural conditions are 
compared with those of the United 
States, the peasants with the American 
farmers. But the discussion is not lim- 
ited to agriculture and foodstuffs The 
writer names the leading products and 
businesses of various countries and shows 
them to be the logical result of the race 
and temperament of the people of the 
nations. 

Throughout the entire book the result 
of the war on trade is emphasized—the 
distrust of the European countries on 
future conditions which makes them buy 
only enough for present needs; the loss 
of man power with its accompanying les- 
sening of production; the division of 
large estates among the former tenants 
and the lowering of farm production 
thereby; the impulse toward new busi- 


—.. 


ness in the United States; and the grad- 
ual substitution of the Pacific for the 
Atlantic as the commercial highway of 
the world. 

The book is written in a style easily 
understood and most readable, and 
especially so since each chapter is com- 
plete within itself. 


NEW BOOKS 


THE MIND OF THE MILLIONAIRE. By 
Albert William Atwood, N. Y:: 
Harper. $2.50. 

Wuy WE Live. By Amos Stote. N. Y:: 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. $2. 

THE New Democracy. By Woodrow 
Wilson. Edited by Ray Stannard 
Baker and William E. Dodd. N. Y:: 
Harper. $8. 

CHANGING Corn PRICES, or FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS OF THE CorRN BELT. By 
John L. Dillinger. Avoca, Iowa: 
Avoca Publishing Co. $2. 

MoNEY AND THE MONEY MarKET IN 
InpiA. By P. A. Wadia and G. N. 
Joshi. N. Y.: Macmillan. $8.40. 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


[Continued from page 401] 


from loss. But while there may, perhaps, 
be cases in which a failure of the prin- 
cipal to audit an agent’s books or make 
an investigation of his transactions will, 
under special circumstances, amount to 
contributory negligence, we think no 
such contributory negligence could be 
found on the facts in this case. In the 
first place, it is held, as a general rule, 
that a principal is under no duty to 
strangers to keep a watch over his agent's 
transactions in order to prevent un- 
authorized indorsements and misappro- 
priations. However hard the burden of 
it may sometimes be for bankers, the 
general rule undoubtedly is that prin- 
cipals may rely upon bankers to avoid 
honoring indorsements by an agent to 


whom they have given not even apparent 
authority. People v. Bank of North 
America, 75 N. Y. 547, 561; Wizard Oil 
Co. v. United States Express Co., 265 
Ill. 156, 161, 106, N. E. 623; Shepard 
& Morse Co. v. Eldridge, 171 Mass. 516, 
528, 51 N. E. 9, 41 L. R. A. 617, 68 
Am. St. Rep. 446; Cf. Andrews v. 
Clark, 72 Md. 396, 435 to 437. And 
irrespective of the lack of duty to the 
appellant, there would seem to be no 
sufficient ground for a finding of lack 
of ordinary care in the mere fact that 
no audit or investigation was made dur 
ing the five months covered by the mis 
appropriations here. 

Judgment affirmed, with costs to the 
appellees. 
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Editorial Comment 


OUR POLICY TOWARD EUROPE 


ROM a London banker, temporarily 
F:: New York, some views regarding 

the attitude of the United States 
toward Europe have been obtained that 
are worthy of careful consideration. This 
gentleman, who would not consent to 
have his name or banking connections 
indicated, stated that while there had 
been numerous professions in America 
of a desire to help Europe, here is what 
we had actually done. 

First, while the American President 
was a leader in having the League of 
Nations covenant made a part of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the United States 
rejected both the League and the Treaty. 

Second, the United States, at a time 
when emigration would have provided a 
valuable outlet from Europe, has greatly 
restricted its immigration policy, thus 
largely closing down this source of re- 
lief. 

Third, prohibition in the United States 
has cut off a market for the export of 
wines from France and Italy to the 
United States. 

Fourth, the United States has refused 
to accept the proposal of Great Britain 
for a mutual cancelation of Allied debts. 

Fifth, the tariff policy of the United 
States has greatly restricted the market 
for European goods. 

In regard especially to our immigra- 
tion policy and prohibition, the banker 
whose views are given did not question 
our right to deal with these matters as 
we choose, nor did he wish to be under- 
stood as expressing any opinion as to the 
merits of these policies. He was dealing 
with them purely from the standpoint of 
their effect upon Europe. 

These indictments against America’s 


European policy were framed by a 
friendly hand, and are therefore entitled 
to all the greater weight. At the same 
time, it must be plain that they refer 
only to what this country has not done 
with respect to Europe, altogether leav- 
ing out of account what has been done. 

In the first place, Europe was saved 
from appalling starvation after the close 
of the war, largely through American 
generosity. 

In the second place, the reparations 
tangle was never straightened out until a 
practicable plan was devised by Ameri- 
can experts and put into operation by 
American help. 

In the third place, the Disarmament 
Conference at Washington pointed 
surely to the path which Europe must 
follow if that part of the world is ever 
to have peace. 

Finally, American investments in 
Europe since the Armistice have aided 
in the work of economic reconstruction 
and helped restore confidence. 

These are no slight contributions to 
have been made to Europe by a young 
country whose own domestic problems 
are sufficient to engage its capital and 
energies. 

Nevertheless, the objections of the 
London banker are not lightly to be dis- 
missed. Many Americans who do not 
favor the League of Nations believe that 
we should have a closer contact with 
European affairs than we now have. 
They go further, and say that if we ex- 
pect our advocacy of land disarmament 
to be accepted in Europe, we must joint- 
ly engage with the nations of Europe in 
taking up the responsibility which this 
policy will impose. These Americans see 
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in our loans to Europe a source of end- 
less political complications. Aside from 
this, they believe that it is our duty to 
realize that American interests are now 
bound up with the interests of Europe. 

Our immigration policy has undoubt- 
edly reacted unfavorably upon Europe, 
but the reasons which prompted it have 
seemed sufficient to our own people. 

The same may perhaps be said respect- 
ing prohibition. Congress might have 
exempted foreign liquors from the opera- 
tions of the law, thus permitting their 
importation for consumption, but not for 
sale. The American brewers, distillers 
and winemakers would not have been 
satisfied with a law that shut out their 
products and admitted those from other 
countries. 

As to debt cancelation, that subject 
has been exhaustively discussed in these 
pages. This point alone will bear reitera- 
tion: financial and economic experts are 
almost unanimous in believing that the 
time will come when these debts must be 
pared down, if not canceled outright. 
But this phase of the subject will not be 
considered until all the debtor countries 
show a disposition to pay. 

Our tariff policy is criticised for re- 
stricting the market for European goods. 
In view of the immense sums due to this 
country from abroad, it is difficult to see 
how America can retain its present high 
tariff. We have an opportunity of be- 
coming a great investing nation, but to do 
so we shall have to show a greater will- 
ingness to receive the products of other 
nations than we have yet displayed. The 
real question is, can we do this without 
jeopardy to our domestic industries? This 
is an important question, and one to 
which the bankers and economists of the 
United States should give prompt atten- 
tion. 

The criticisms voiced by the London 
banker serve a useful purpose in calling 
the attention of Americans to what was 
expected of them by Europe, and where- 
in these expectations have failed. It is 
hoped that what has been said above may 
also enlighten Europe respecting some 


of the services America has rendered in 
lightening the terrible burden which the 
Great War left upon the shoulders of the 
world. 


GIVE GOLD A CHANCE 


by adopting the St. Vitus's dance 

gold dollar, which has been pro- 
posed, it might be well to give gold a 
real opportunity to fulfil the functions 
for which as a money medium it is de- 
signed. We can hardly hold gold re- 
sponsible for inflation, and for the defla- 
tion that must follow, until gold is made 
the sole bank reserve and also enters 
more largely into circulation than it does 
at present. 

Aside from the Federal Reserve Banks, 
there is practically no requirement that 
gold shall be held as a banking reserve, 
and this requirement is compulsory only 
to the extent of the 40 per cent. reserve 
against the issue of Federal Reserve 
notes. Other reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks may be in gold or lawful 
money. 

Substantially it is true that the banks 
of the United States, with aggregate re- 
sources of some $65,000,000,000, may 
carry on their stupendous credit opera: 
tions with no gold reserve whatever in 
their vaults, at least so far as the law is 
concerned. No wonder there is inflation, 
followed by deflation, with accompany’ 
ing instability of the price level! 

Generally the state laws are quite elas 
tic in regard to the character of the bank: 
ing reserves. Anything that looks like 
money will answer, as a rule Federal 
Reserve notes, national bank notes, etc 
But it is significant that, so far as the 
percentage of reserve required the state 
laws are more stringent than the pro 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act; that 
is state banks, in some places, are re 
quired to keep a larger reserve than are 
the national bank members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. In general, the 
clearing houses in the larger cities f low 
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the reserve requirements of the Federal 
Reserve Act. These requirements not 
only do not call for any gold to be 
held in the legal reserves of the great 
credit manufacturing banks of the coun- 
try, but on the contrary they actually 
forbid it! All of the legal reserves of 
member banks must be lent to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of the distvict, which 
in turn can lend this reserve out again, 
less the 33-1/3 per cent. of it which the 
Federal Reserve Bank must keep in hand! 

It is preposterous, so long as such prac- 
tices exist, to talk of gold inflation. If 
all classes of banks were required to hold 
actual instead of theoretical reserves, in 
their own vaults, a leading source of in- 
flation would be stopped. Furthermore, 
the percentage of required reserves, 
especially in the great financial centers 
of the country, ought to be raised to at 
least 25 per cent.; and these reserves 
should be in gold, held in the vaults of 
the banks, not loaned out to some other 
bank. 

If all the other forms of money ex- 
cept gold and gold certificates and the 
subsidiary silver and minor coins were 
withdrawn from circulation, and Federal 
Reserve notes made obligations of the is- 
suing banks, and not of the United States 
Government, the currency would be 
greatly simplified and improved and the 
task of making the banking reserves con- 
form to sound principles made much 
easier. 

Out of a total circulation of $4,870,- 
000,000, we have $3'70,000,000 in silver 
dollars, $291,000,000 in United States 
notes, and $660,000,000 in national bank 
notes. Gold certificates in circulation 
exceed $1,074,000,000. These are equiv- 
alent to the gold itself, for they merely 
represent warehouse receipts for an 
amount of gold equal to their face. They 
are the only kind of paper which should 
be available as bank reserves, though as 
a matter of fact, silver coin and certifi- 
Cates, 11.tional bank notes, United States 
notes ind Federal Reserve notes are so 
used by the state banks (national tanks 


have no legal reserves except in the shape 
of loans to Federal Reserve Banks.) 

For circulation purposes purely it may 
be admitted that all these heterogeneous 
forms of currency are amply secured; 
but they are not secured by an equivalent 
of gold as are the gold certificates, and 
their retirement from circulation may be 
the only way in which we shall ever be 
able to get a gold credit basis for all our 
banking reserves. 

Without discussing the desirability of 
“stabilizing” prices, or expressing any 
opinion as to the influence of money and 
credit upon the price level, it may be said 
with some degree of certainty that the 
credit situation would tend to greater 
stability, and that the process of inflation 
would be more difficult, if gold instead 
of credit itself were made the only bank- 
ing reserve of the country. Before we 
condemn gold for its inflationary tenden- 
cies, we should at least give gold a 
chance. This has not been done. 


THE TARIFF 


\ X THEN a candidate for the 
Presidency, in 1880, General 
Winfield S. Hancock was sub- 

jected to considerable ridicule by de- 
claring the tariff “a local question.” 
Probably this observation of the distin- 
guished soldier was less naive than it 
seemed. Local opinion on the tariff has 
much changed since Hancock’s time. The 
South looks more complacently upon 
protection than heretofore, owing to the 
development of its manufactures, while 
quite lately the western farmers are said 
to demand a high tariff on products sim- 
ilar to those they produce. In recent 
political campaigns the tariff has played 
but little part; but it is said now that if 
the Republicans revise the tariff it will 
be revised upward. No doubt, the theory 
upon which this determination is based 
is plausible enough; the country is pros- 
perous under the present high tariff, 


. therefore more protection would lead to 


further prosperity. True enough, the 
theory leaves out of account the question 
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as to whether the country is prosperous 
because of protection or in spite of it. 
Nor does it necessarily follow, if the 
present protective duties are really con- 
ducive to prosperity, that more protec- 
tion would bring greater prosperity. 
Medicine in moderate doses may be 
prophylactic where an overdose would be 
fatal. 

The tariff question is bound to be of 
increasing importance to this country in 
the immediate future. Farmers have been 
long complaining of the high prices they 
must pay for manufactured articles that 
are protected, while themselves having to 
sell their products in a free market. Re- 
lief might have been afforded by abolish- 
ing or lowering the duties on these 
articles. But that is not the way it is to 
be done. Protection is to be applied to 
farm products as well as to manufactured 
articles. Seeing that this country is a 
large exporter of farm products, it is dif- 
ficult to see just how the farmers are to 
be helped by protective duties on farm 
products. At any rate, the plan is to use 
as a remedy the hair of the biting dog. 

There is another angle of the tariff 
question that must be considered. It re- 
lates to the changed financial position of 
this country; we are no longer debtors on 
international account but creditors, and 
if we continue in this position, must an- 
nually have coming to us several hundred 
million dollars in the shape of interest 
and principal of foreign loans. How are 
we to receive such payments? For a time 
the necessity of receiving them at all may 
be postponed; in other words, we can 
keep on reinvesting these sums abroad. 
But that does not really solve the prob- 
lem, but merely delays its solution. We 
can take payment in insurance, banking 
and shipping services, and in tourists 
expenditures, and to an even greater ex- 
tent we can receive from our debtors raw 
materials, like rubber, etc., which we do 


not produce. Should, however, all these 


forms of payment not be sufficient, what 
are we going to do? Unless we are willing 
to lower the tariff, and to receive more 





— 


foreign goods, the alternative wil! be to 
stop lending to other countries. We can 
do that, of course, but it will hinder the 
development of those countries and check 


our own exports. It will furthermore 
deprive American capital of a legitimate 
source of employment and profit. By 
tending to curtail our export of agricul- 
tural products it will render the position 
of the farmer more unsatisfactory. Fox: 
eign countries, deprived of exchanging 
their goods for American farm products, 
must necessarily buy less of them. In 
fact, our falling exports to Europe indi- 
cate that this influence is already at work. 
The real question to consider in the 
discussion of the tariff is this: Can the 
existing protective duties be reduced 
without endangering our domestic indus- 
tries and without impairing the living 
standards prevailing in this country? It 
is not, so far as workers in the industries 
are concerned, a question of money wages 
merely, for these might be greatly 
lowered without real loss provided the 
cost of living correspondingly fell. 
There are those who think we shall be 
ruined by receiving goods from abroad 
to discharge the interest and principal of 
our foreign loans. The individual who 
invests and thus commands goods and 
services is enriched, not impoverished. 
Does a different rule apply to nations? 
It seems desirable, if this country is to 
keep on making large loans abroad, that 
the tariff question should receive fresh 
consideration in view of the new duties 
the United States has assumed as a dis’ 
penser of credit. Although our foreign 
loans should be of benefit to the countries 
receiving them—otherwise they cannot 
benefit the lender—in considering the 
tariff question we shall doubtless look at 
the matter from the American viewpoint, 
and particularly as to the effects a reduc’ 
tion of the present duties would have on 
our manufacturing and wages. If under 
the present circumstances the prosperity 
and economic strength of the United 
States would be enhanced by a change in 
our tariff policy, such change should be 
made after careful study of all the fac: 
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tors involved. In discussing the matter 
most of the old arguments respecting 
protection and free trade may be dis- 
carded, for the matter presents itself in 
an entirely new aspect. We are for the 
first time a great creditor nation, and this 
fact carries with it new and serious 
implications, greater in fact than our 
economists and statesmen seem to have 
realized. 

In 1880 the tariff might have been, as 
General Hancock said, a local question. 
It is a very live international question 
now. 


AS TO “SHYLOCK” 


upset the notion that “Uncle Sam” 

is a rather easy-going, soft-hearted 
and sentimental old fellow, and that he 
is, as a matter of fact, a hard-fisted miser- 
ly rascal, best typified by the character 
of “Shylock,” it behooves Americans to 
give some attention to this new appraise- 
ment of their national figure, and to find 
out just what sort of being this “Shylock” 
was, anyway. 

It goes without saying that such 
knowledge as we have of him is derived 
from a play by one William Shakespeare, 
a Warwickshire deer-stealer, and later a 
supernumerary actor at a theater in Lon- 
don. There is a good deal of testimony 
to the effect that this Shakespeare was a 
fellow of the baser sort, though it is ad- 
mitted he wrote some fairly good poetry. 
As for his plays, they have been sur- 
passed by a twentieth century author, 
G. Bernard Shaw, who tells us that his 
plays are better than those of Shake- 
peare 

Much might be said further in regard 
to the character of Shakespeare. It will 
be enough to say that he has left evi- 
dence in his sonnets of his predilection 
for a “dark lady,” and that his lack of 
affecti. n for his own wife is shown by 
the fact that, although rich, he remem- 
bered her in his will by leaving her only 
his second best bed. 


iota, “1 ° . * 
Very likely, in Shakespeare's earlier 


Sirs that Europe has decided to 


struggles in London, he borrowed money 
of the Jews, and having to pay it back 
—according to ideas then in vogue before 
debt cancelation had achieved its present 
popularity—he had no high opinion of 
these Jew money-lenders as a class. In 
estimating the correctness of his portrait- 
ure of the character of “Shylock,” it is 
essential to keep Shakespeare’s antece- 
dents in mind. 

In the first place, “Shylock” was a 
Jew. He tells us so himself. But, on 
the score of ancestry, that was much in 
his favor. While the ancestors of this 
Shakespeare were dwelling in forests, 
eating acorns, and killing one another 
with clubs, “Shylock’s” forbears had 
already reached a high state of civiliza- 
tion. Englishmen might boast of “com- 
ing over” with William the Conqueror, 
but the Jew proudly pointed to his 
descent from the Most-High. So much 
on the score of ancestry. 

Now as to “Shylock’s” business. He 
was a money-lender. That implies that he 
had saved something, and had funds to 
lend to the impecunious. The latter 
wastrels and high-livers hated him, as the 
borrower usually hates the lender. One 
of these spendthrifts, named “Bassanio,” 
had a hankering after a beautiful heiress 
in the neighboring town of Belmont, 
which was only twenty miles from 
Venice; but still he did not have money 
enough to make a show on this trip, and 
hinted as much to his friend “Antonio,” 
a speculative merchant who had several 
ships at sea but no ready money or col- 
lateral acceptable at the Bank of Venice. 
But “Antonio” was willing to put up 
the money for “Bassanio’s” quest of the 
heiress provided by racking his credit he 
could get the 3000 ducats required for 
the enterprise. The fact that “Antonio” 
was short of funds need occasion no sur- 
prise, for apparently his chief occupation 
consisted in being sad without any real 
cause. 

In the emergency “Bassanio” found a 
Jew named “Shylock” who was willing to 
advance the money needed for the Bel- 
mont adventure, but who demanded an 
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unusual form of security—a pound of 
“Antonio's” flesh, to be cut nearest his 
heart. After stoutly proclaiming that he 
would not accept the money on these 
terms, “Bassanio” took it, first being 
assured by “Antonio” that before the 
bond matured he would have money 
enough in hand to discharge the debt 
several times. 

In this way “Antonio” placed himself 
in “Shylock’s” power. The malignancy 
displayed by the latter, though explicable, 
is indefensible. He hated “Antonio” be- 
cause of his religion and for the further 
reason that he lent out money gratis, 
thus interfering with “Shylock’s” busi- 
ness. But if the money-lender’s hatred 
is unjustifiable, what shall be said of the 
childlike simplicity of “Antonio,” who 
was accounted a man of business? Or 
what respect can one have for the heiress- 
hunter, the dashing “Bassanio,” who did 
not even have money enough to finance 
his enterprise, and who let his friend put 
his life in jeopardy to procure the money? 

The same crowd who were out to get 
“Shylock’s” money, stole his daughter, 
who took along with her a bag of ducats 
and some jewels, including a ring. A 
remark made by “Shylock” in connection 
with the loss of this ring shows him to 
have been something more than a miserly 
money-lender. He cherished a tender 
sentiment for his wife. The ring was 
given him by “Leah” when he was a 
bachelor, and he would not have given 
it “for a wilderness of monkeys.” 

As the affair of the loan turned out, 
“Antonio” defaulted, and was brought 
into court by “Shylock.” Friends of 
“Antonio” offered to pay, but as the 
bond was declared forfeited, “Shylock” 
stood on his right to exact the penalty. 
He was offered twice the sum due, but re- 
mained obdurate. In fact, he had de- 
clared, before the trial, that if every 
ducat in 6000 ducats were in six parts, 
and every part a ducat, he would not 
have them. He wanted revenge rather 
than money. So sentence was adjudged 
against “Antonio.” But when it came 


to carrying it out, the counsel for the 
defense warned “Shylock” that he was 
prevented by law from shedding a drop 
of Christian blood. He was further ad- 
monished that he must cut out exactly 
a pound of flesh, and no more. Failing 
to observe these provisions, his goods and 
life were forfeited. 

This may have been good stage law, 
but one would suppose that if it was law- 
ful to award “Shylock” a pound of a 
man’s flesh, to be cut from his living 
body, it would be lawful to do the thing 
necessary to obtain it. That “Shylock” 
himself must be responsible for the pre- 
cise carrying out of the court’s decree, 
belongs also in the realm of stage law. 
But by these legal quibbles, “Shylock” 
was balked of his revenge, and lost his 
money. 

There are a few points in this cele- 
brated case worthy of note. The most 
important of these is “Shylock’s” refusal 
to accept the money due him. He was 
also deaf to the suggestion that he should 
forego a moiety of the principal. When 
it was suggested that a proper regard for 
the life of “Antonio” made it incumbent 
on “Shylock” to have some surgeon by, 
lest the defaulter should bleed to death, 
he merely replied that he could find no 
such stipulation in the bond. 

Here is the way the parallel between 
“Shylock” and “Uncle Sam” figures out: 

“Shylock” wanted revenge; “Uncle 
Sam” wants only a fulfilment of con 
tracts, and has no thoughr of revenge. 

“Shylock” refused to remit a moiety 
of the principal of “Antonio's” debt; 
“Uncle Sam” has willingly remitted a 
large part of all the debts due him. 

“Shylock” had no concern whether or 
not the exaction of the penalty was fatal 
to his debtor; “Uncle Sam” has had 
most careful regard to the effect of pay’ 
ment upon the welfare of his debtors. 

From this brief study of the character 
of “Shylock” it will be seen that there 
is not the slightest analogy between him 
and “Uncle Sam.” Those who institute 
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MOTION PICTURES—A NEW PUBLIC 
UTILITY ? 


By J. HoMeR PLATTEN 


natural custodians of the financial 

integrity of the nation and it is 
therefore entirely logical that they are 
now taking a keen interest in the present 
day developments within an industry 
which is this year celebrating its thirtieth 
anniversary. In 1896, America gave 
birth to a new enterprise, which was 
founded upon the joint genius of 
Thomas A. Edison and George Eastman, 
inventors, respectively, of the motion pic- 
ture camera and the flexible celluloid rib- 
bon we know as motion picture film. 
Today, the industry, which is both an art 
and a business, is rated by Government 
authorities as the fourth largest in the 
United States. In 1910, there were 
about 9000 motion picture theaters in 
this country while today the total is ap- 
proximately 20,000. Aside from this in- 
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crease of more than 100 per cent. in nuim- 
bers, everyone has, of course, observed 
the radical changes which have taken 
place with respect to the improvement 
in construction, size and equipment of 
the motion picture theater. The modern 
photoplay house is a miracle of con- 
venience, luxury and comfort, the larger 
ones ranging in capacity from two to five 
thousand seats. In the United States 
alone, the total seating capacity today és 
approximately 18,000,000. 

With an estimated average weekly 
attendance at motion picture theaters of 
over 100,000,000 men, women and chil- 
dren, it will appear that this new thing, 
the motion picture, plays a large part in 
the daily life and habits of a nation 
whose latest roll-call mustered 110,000,- 
000. With the attendance figure in mind 
and remembering that the steady growth 


Airplane view of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios on the Pacific Coast, with 
settings for several different pictures shown in the background. 
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Airplane view of Universal City, California. 


of the motion picture industry during the 
last thirty years has been aue to its in- 
herent qualities of, first, satisfying the 
universal demand for entertainment at a 
price within the reach of all: second, 

‘nufacturing a product which is re- 
tailed on a cash basis; and third, possess- 
ing a market for its product which is the 
nearest approach to maximum steadiness 
that the history of commercial enterprise 
has known to date, it will be conceded 
by the most conservatively-minded bank- 
er that here, in fact, is an industry of 
vast importance and significance in our 
economic fabric. 

That these basic qualities of the motion 
picture are responsible for the stability 
of the industry may be quickly grasped 
when reflection will show that in times 
of general business depression the box- 
office of the picture theater is the last 
business barometer to show the unfavor- 
able economic condition, while it is the 
first enterprise to participate in the in- 
creased returns attendant upon normal or 
especially prosperous times. The con- 
sumption of bread, sugar and salt is no 
more impregnable to fluctuation than 


the steady flow of dimes and quarters 
through the wicket of the motion picture 
box office. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY HAS WON ITS PLACE 


For a comparatively young industry, 
the motion picture business has clearly 
demonstrated its ability to co-ordinate its 
activities and conduct its business along 
orderly lines. Its outstanding position 
has been achieved through no wizardry, 
but by intelligent adaptation of the same 
commercial and financial policies which 
have characterized other leading Ameri 
can industries. In essence, the business 
has consistently and successfully offered 
a product to consumers that has been of 
a quality which has uniformly met, and 
frequently been somewhat ahead of, the 
current artistic tastes of the public. The 
history of the silver screen is constantly 
recording advances in entertainment and 
esthetic values. Again, this product has 
been merchandized through intensive ad 
vertising of a kind which is conceded to 
be an enterprising and productive con- 
tribution to present day American ad: 
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vertising. This exploitation of motion 
pictures has likewise been backed up by 
eficient sales organizations which com- 
pare favorably with those of other 
analagous industries. 

In point of number of people and sums 
of money involved, the motion picture 
industry is potentially one of the largest 
in the world. In some respects, it is 
entirely different from any other industry 
in that each picture depends upon in- 
dividuals and personalities. There can 
be no “factory” methods applied to 
picture-making. Man power is the ele- 
ment that counts in production. The 
distribution and exhibition of the finished 
article may be, and is, highly organized 
and in a sense currently standardized to 
meet the public taste. But inevitably it 
is the picture itself, economically pro- 
duced and intelligently molded to satisfy 
the public appetite, that is the foundation 
upon which is based the welfare of the 





THE MOVIE DOLLAR 


How each dollar goes into production 
costs: 
Actors’ salaries $ .2 
Directors, cameramen and assistants .10 
Scenarios and stories -10 
Sets (manufactured) ............................ 
Studio overhead (including manage- 

ment, cutting, assembling and 

 £ f f eee 
Costumes, gowns, ete. .......................... 
Locations (rent of grounds and 


How each dollar is spent and the 
profit: 
Negative cost .. $ 
Distribution (American and foreign) .30 
Cost of positives -10 
Administration and 











industry. So it is, and so it will be, and 
in that fact there is assurance that the 
growth and development of the motion 
picture will never be stifled through lack 


drying rooms in a modern film laboratory. The negative drum room is in the 
ound and the positive drum room in the background. On these huge drums 
the developed film is dried by filtered air and made ready for release. 
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of raw material or competition. Brains 
cannot be “cornered” like so much wheat. 
Ideas cannot be strangled and die 
a-borning. Today’s obscure and unknown 
director may be tomorrow’s “genius” if 
he, perchance, be fired with a theme of 
unusual but universal appeal to the great 
mass of movie-goers. 


IN THE PIONEER DAYS 


In the pioneer days, the creative in- 
stinct of those who produced the pic- 
tures suffered the same limitations of 
equipment, finances and merchandising 
machinery which hampered and made 
largely a matter of luck the successful 
translation of the creations of the Wright 
brothers, Marconi and the radio into 
the dollars and cents which make pos- 
sible further development and refinement 
of things the world wants. There is, 
however, this vital distinction to be noted 
between the early days of the automobile 
and the motion picture, and in this dis- 
tinction lies the answer to the more rapid 


and orderly growth of the motion picture 
industry. The automobile was considered 
a luxury and required expert operators 
and horse-drawn vehicles were in com- 
mon use and constituted the severest kind 


of competition. On the other hand, mo 
tion pictures could be viewed for a nickel 
or a dime, could be enjoyed by everyone 
regardless of age or degree of literacy 
and, too, the picture had and still has no 
competition from other forms of amuse- 
ment. Small wonder, then, that this new 
enterprise effortlessly grew from a geyser 
to a Niagara without any great attention 
being devoted to any phase of its com- 
mercial activities except the making of 
the pictures. “I have a picture,” said 
the producer. “I'll rent it,” said the ex- 
hibitor. “Ill pay cash to see it,” said 
the picture patron—and there was the 
cycle complete, with the producer in a 
position to go forward with his making 
of another picture. Those producers 
who made the best pictures—-best in the 
sense that they pleased the most people— 
gradually accumulated out of earnings 
the wherewithal to finance more am: 
bitious productions. 

Competition between the producers of 
pictures was keen, is keen, and so their 
efforts were continuously directed toward 
making a better and still better product 
which, of course, still found eager audi 
ences not only in America, but through 
out the world. It soon came about that 
the producers saw that economies and 


Long Island studios of the Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 
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Warner Bros. West Coast studios. 


more intensive merchandising of their 
pictures could be obtained by maintain- 
ing their own sales organizations and 
establishing direct contact with the ex- 
hibitors. And so it was that the success- 
ful producers became distributors as well. 
During this period of the industry's 
growth, there came into being the 
large producing-distributing corporations 
which are known to the public generally 
today. The business was passing through 
an evolution from casualness to definite- 
ness in every branch of its activities and 
this evolution was the natural offspring 
of the competition which grew apace as 
the ‘demand for pictures became more 
and more insistent. 

It is almost needless to reflect that this 
experience of the motion picture business 
parallels in many ways that of the oil, 
‘utomotive, railroad, and packing indus- 
tres. And yet, it was noc until 1922, 
‘ome twenty-four years from its begin- 
mings, that the leading motion picture 
producers and distributors themselves 
appreciate! the vast importance, eco- 


nomically and socially, of this great new 
public enterprise that was their heritage. 
Fast following upon this realization came 
the inevitable and typically American 
determination to seek ways and means to 
leave nothing undone which might in any 
way hasten the orderly stabilization of 
the enterprise and likewise a decision also 
to lay plans for the further development 
and expansion of its influence and sphere 
of action. The motion picture’s birth- 
right was essentially that of entertaining 
the leisure hours of the people but it 
became apparent that, in addition to this 
asset, the motion picture was proving to 
be a great teacher and a molder “* taste 
and opinion and, lastly, a force for good- 
will development among the peoples of 
the earth through its universal language 
of pictures, portraying to each nation the 
lives and habits of all others and showing 
to them the oneness of human nature 
wherever hearts beat. 


REPRESENTATIVE GROUP ORGANIZED 


The early months of 1922 saw the in- 
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corporation of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, 
which was composed of the representa- 
tive producers and distributors who thus 
grouped themselves to do together those 
things in which they were mutually but 
non-competitively interested. In seeking 
one who might counsel them and direct 
their efforts along these lines, this group 
obtained the services of Will H. Hays, 
then Postmaster-General of the United 
States. The purpose of this association, 
which comprises 85 per cent. of the total 
production efforts of the industry, was 
clearly stated in its articles of incorpora- 
tion as follows. “The object for which 
the association is created is to foster the 
common interests of those engaged in the 
motion picture industry by establishing 
and maintaining the highest possible 
moral and artistic standards of motion 
picture production, by developing the 
educational as well as the entertainment 
value and the general usefulness of the 
motion picture, by diffusing accurate and 
reliable information with reference to the 
industry and by reforming abuses relative 
to the industry.” 

That was the platform, written down 
and backed up, it may be noted, by no 
inconsiderable contribution of money for 
the translation of the purpose into per- 
formance. 

The association was, in fact, to func- 
tion as a clearing house on policy matters 
relating to the industry and its spokes- 
man, Will Hays, sounded the keynote 
in the words, “Confidence and Co- 
operation.” With its board of directors 
consisting of the executive heads of the 
various member-companies, policies could 
be u ‘ggted and put into effect simul- 
tanec . _ with no loss of time or motion. 
The signific: 1ce of this movement will be 
clear to the brnking interests of the 
country. 

With this association in being, the 
bankers had at once a responsible head- 
quarters to whom they might go for ac- 
curate information in financing certain 
phases of the industry's operations and a 
place where they could register their 


views along constructive lines. It meant, 
in effect, that the loose ends were to be 
gathered up and the haphazard methods 
of pioneer days discarded, that improve- 
ments would be made in the executive, 
manufacturing and merchandising poli- 
cies of these large corporations which 
were expending vast sums each year in 
placing their products on the screens of 
the motion picture theaters of the world. 

The success of the industry, all knew, 
depended upon its ability to please the 
public and thus win its support at the 
box-office. Public good will meant 
everything to this effort and the industry 
deliberately set about the task of creating 
a supply of pictures that would in every 
way satisfy. To accomplish this, the pro- 
ducers had to do two things: first, estab 
lish more direct contact with the public 
and, second, improve their methods of 
production, distribution and exhibition. 
With the assistance of the press and the 
nationally organized groups representing 
American opinion, the first was well on 
the way when the second problem of in- 
ternal adjustment began to yield to in- 
telligent treatment. 


BETTERING STUDIO ACTIVITIES 


The bulk of the production being cen- 
tered in California, there, too, were lo 
cated the production problems of the in- 
dustry and so there was organized a 
sister-association in Hollywood, the Asso- 
ciation of Motion Picture Producers of 
California, with concurrent aims and 
purposes in all general matters but 
specifically concerned with the bettez 
ment of studio activities. A survey of 
the situation disclosed that charges of 
extravagance and waste in production 
methods were in some measure well- 
founded though exaggerated, by reason 
of faulty application of comparative 
standards germane only to strictly indus: 
trial enterprises, which the motion pic 
ture is not, being both a business and an 
art and therefore requiring an elastic and 
ever-changing measuring rule as to :ts 
expenditures. 

[Continued on page 486] 
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INDEPENDENT VS. BRANCH BANKS 


By OssporN Fort HEVENER 


with it the problem of meeting pub- 
lic opinion in such a way as to 
favorably mold ideas and impressions 
concerning big banks. For, one may ask, 
is the day of the tiny, highly personalized 
bank disappearing in the wake of big 
business, especially about the metropol- 
itan centers of the East and the Middle 
West, producing ultimately a financial 
machine of huge proportions; or will the 
little bank survive, bolstered by the votes 
of those small town business men who 
decry the passing of the intimate touch? 
The president of a thriving trust com- 
pany, located in a live eastern city, com- 
mented recently on reports that his in- 
stitution stood fair to lose 10 per cent. 
of deposits of a string of banks it had 
just purchased, through defections of 
customers from the ranks cf the former- 
ly independent small banks. “Contrarily, 
in sporadic instances only have we been 
able to verify any losses in deposits due 
to individual feeling that the personal 
contact has gone; certainly these remote 
cases are no barometer of general opin- 
ion, for, far from a decline in deposit 
volume, we have noted an actual increase 
of business in certain of our affiliated 
banks, and have reason to believe that we 
shall be able to hold, in others, not alone 
the past level of deposits, but in time 
shall surpass those totals that would have 
been built up by the separate units, if 
maintained individually.” 
_ This serves to throw some light on aa 
L.teresting situation for it can be ac- 
cepted somewhat as a criterion, inasmuch 
as the institution mentioned has taken 
unto its bosom a half dozen banks all 
located in entirely distinct communities, 
where the local bank has been considered 
as indigenous to its particular group of 


"Twit year’s crop of mergers brings 


patrons, who might easily be expected to 
rear up at the thought of losing an inti- 
macy with an officer who was raised in 
the district and who was undoubtedly 
hailed always by some friendly nickname. 
That executives of the large merging 
institutions are conscious of the factor 
of local pride in a community-bred bank, 
is clearly indicated in the phraseology of 
letters of announcement mailed to cus- 
tomers of newly-acquired organizations. 
For example, an excerpt from a neat type 
announcement signed by the president of 
a Philadelphia institution will do: 
“Depositors of the former 
Trust Company will be greeted in the 
future, as before, by the same official and 
clerical personnel and all the opportuni- 
ties for service on the part of our of- 
ficers in the office will con- 
tinue to be available to you. Remaining 
intact, the staff of the office, 
with its intimate knowledge of the bank- 
ing problems of the community, will be 
enabled to administer to an even wider 
circle of customers, through the medium 
of greater resources and broader facili 
ties.” 


THE STATUS OF THE BRANCH OFFICE 
DEPOSITOR 


Brushing aside for the time being, any 
consideration of the more fundamen- 
tal or administrative concerns of the 
corporate banking structure enlarged 
through consolidation, let us analyze the 
status of a depositor in the branch office 
of a large institution. 

In rare instances do his contacts 
change, for it is patent that the best in- 
terests of the bank as a whole are served 
in manning a new branch with the same 
executive force that operated the form- 
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erly independent bank, Thus, Henry 
Jones, the local merchant, continues to 
take his banking matters up with Jim 
Smith, assistant cashier, though he may 
find Smith working on a slightly stricter 
credit policy, or Jones may be asked to 
clean up his demand notes occasionally, 
even though he renew them the next day, 
or Smith may gently hint that the local 
business man keep a higher average bal- 
ance, commensurate with his loans, or he 
may discourage a frequent discounting of 
petty accounts receivable. Not that the 
inference to be drawn should impute a 
loosely run system in the days when the 
bank stood by itself; but it is quite un- 
likely that the executive committee of a 
large institution would look with entire 
approval upon the custom-worn methods 
of a bank not stepping to “big time.” 
Here, there and everywhere are things to 
be mended: true the parent bank might 
come across some ideas worthy of adop- 
tion, but in the main, the passage of time 
would reveal a “child learning to walk 
like its mother.” 

None of the factors mentioned, should, 
however, militate against the weal of the 
customer, and, in the long run the ma- 
chinery of the once little bank would 
undoubtedly be speeded up to the point 
where the depositor is receiving the ben- 
efit of swifter collections, a much broad- 
er correspondent service and the advan- 
tage of credit information that alone 
can be gathered by a complete staff. 

Certainly, in at least one respect, the 
sizable customer of the new branch 
office gains something that he could not 
have possibly possessed before—and that 
is a credit line in improved ratio. In 
the instance of a prosperous manufactur- 
ing concern with a plant situated locally 
because of more propitious labor condi- 
tions and enjoying a world-wide market 
for its product and merchandising it 
through sales offices scattered every- 
where, why naturally the formerly small 
institution, with a capital and surplus of, 
say, $750,000 could not compete with 
bigger banks affording lines of a half 
million and up and consequently lost an 


opportunity to bid for a nice account, 
However, credit line limits jump in big 
leaps when small institutions go under 
the wing, brand new fields are opened, 
and more than likely, old credit files are 
brought up to date. In the case of small 
banks purchased and affiliated—a method 
made necessary in certain states until 
more favorable legislation is passed—a 
good “lead” held by officers can be de- 
veloped through the parent bank. 


THE ELEMENT OF CONVENIENCE 


Too, in metropolitan centers, custom 
ers of banks maintaining branch offices 
often reap the benefit of a more con 
venient location to make their deposits. 
Where formerly the depositor might 
have followed a roundabout course in 
depositing in his bank a mile away, for 
example, he may wake some fine day to 
discover that his bank has a new office 
around the corner. Here he may deposit 
or withdraw as he pleases, and take his 
credit matters up with officials in the 
branch. 

Altogether, the customer of the old 
independent bank who finds himself a 
depositor in the branch office of a mam- 
moth institution, cannot be said to lose 
any fundamental advantage, for, with 
his contacts carefully maintained by all 
wise executives, he retains what he had 
before and, in addition, gains the many 
broader services and facilities that only 
the larger banks can render. 


WHY MERGERS? 


Banking authorities are of the opinion 
that the merger movement especially 
among the smaller country banks, will 


continue. Statistics show that in the last 
five years nearly 2000 institutions have 
combined and while the reasons actuating 
each merger are a separate study in every 
case, nevertheless there are certain broad 
underlying causes. 

City banks have as an objective great’ 
er net earnings by handling a larger 
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SECURING CO-OPERATION OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


By C. F. HAMSHER 


articles written on “How to Get 

the Stockholder to Work for the 
Bank” as on any other subject of bank- 
ing. Managing officers have always 
found it difficult to get the serious co- 
operation of their stockholders. In the 
days of the organization of the bank it 
is always thought advisable to scatter the 
stock as widely as possible in order to 
have a large circle of depositors and po- 
tential business getters. Too frequently, 
however, stockholders develop into in- 
dividuals interested only in their dividend 
checks, and cannot be depended upon 
te seek new business for their bank. They 
overlook practical opportunities to help 
the profit account of their own institu- 
tions. 

The First National Bank of Los Gatos, 
California, recently sent a series of six 
letters to its stockholders—one letter 
every fifteen days, and found these letters 
were productive of some tangible results. 
Several stockholders came in and men- 
tioned friends or neighbors who were 
planning trips abroad. Through these 
leads the bank sold steamship tickets. 
Several stockholders, who had been buy- 
ing their bonds from bond salesmen, or 
a regular bond house or the bond de- 
partment of some city bank, were led to 
place their orders through their own in- 
stitution. The letters used follow: 


P ROBABLY there have been as many 


April 5, 1926. 
To our Stockholders: 

Some years ago there was published by a 
bink in St. Louis a little booklet entitled 
“The Stockholder and His Bank.” 

It cite? many and various ways in which a 
stockholder might help to build up his bank 
and conc ded with the following paragraph: 

“That © what a stockholder can do for his 


bank. There are many reasons why he should 
do it—first of all, because it is his bank. He 
would not fail to put the full force of his 
influence behind the business which is under 
his personal direction. He realizes the im- 
portance of patronage to that business; and 
he leaves no stone unturned in obtaining it. 
He loses no opportunity to give his friends 
and acquaintances a favorable impress of that 
business—because it is his own. Yet, in a les- 
ser degree, the bank is his business too. He 
owns a part of it. If it profits, he profits.” 

In a series of several letters to be sent out 
at regular periods soon we are going to point 
out some of the ways that you as a share- 
holder can help this bank. 

The intent of the letters is not to be fault- 
finding, but we hope that they will be so 
phrased as to make each shareholder feel his 
own obligation to his bank. 

Please watch for the letters and read them 
when they come. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. F. HAMSHER, President. 


April 20, 1926. 
To our Stockholders: 

How would you feel if you were the presi- 
dent or cashier or managing officer of a bank 
and knew that some of your shareholders kept 
a portion of their deposit accounts with your 
nearest competitor, or for that matter with 
any other bank or building and loan asso- 
ciation? Right off the bat you may say that 
you would not mind it, but I believe you 
would. 

Any money of shareholders, or for that 
matter, of any of the members of their fam- 
ilies, which is not on deposit with the bank 
in which the shareholder is a partner, is pre- 
venting the bank from making the full 
amount of profit it should. 

Why encourage profits for some other in- 
stitution in which a shareholder is not in- 
terested when the shareholder is incidentally 
affecting the value of his own stock—that is, 
it will not increase as much in value as it 
would if it had a larger volume of business. 

You may not think it makes any difference, 
but just the same it “hurts,” and I am speak- 
ing from experience similar to the above, for 
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we know some of our shareholders are not 
giving us the maximum amount of business 
they should. Building up a bank is more or 
less of a slow development, and we are 
always seeking encouragement—tangible en- 
couragement, in the form of more deposits 
to make larger investments to produce greater 
profits. 
Yours for a Bigger Bank, 
C. F. HAMSHER, President. 


May 5, 1926. 
To our Stockholders: 


How would you feel if you were the presi- 
dent or cashier or managing officer of a 
bank and you had shareholders, who, from 
time to time, invested their surplus funds in 
bonds, but did not buy them through the 
bank in which they were interested, but from 
bond salesmen for other banks or bond 
houses? 

Any purchaser of any bond can at anytime 
buy through this bank any bond on the mar- 
ket or being brought out at just exactly the 
same price that he can from the bond sales- 
man for the bond house or bond department 
ot a bank. 

On new issues of bonds which come out 
we can always get a small brokerage allowed 
only to banks for such bonds as we may 
order. 

This does not cost the buyer anything for 
it is purely an arrangement of the bond houses 
with banks and the bond buyer cannot get 
this banker's discount so as to reduce the cost 
of his bond. 

During 1925 there were approximately 
$46,000 worth of bonds bought by share- 
holders of this bank that we know of which 
were not bought through us, and if they 
had been we would have added approximately 
$113.75 to our profit account, which would 
have amounted to 25 cents per share on the 
net earnings. This is not a large figure, but 
it is worth conserving. 

Just as on the purchase of bonds can the 
bank make a small brokerage, so also can 
we frequently make a smail brokerage on the 
purchase of stocks for our clients. 

We will appreciate it if shareholders will 
make their investments through this bank and 
also advise their friends to buy through us. 
It all will add to the value of your stock. 

Yours for More Profits, 
C. F. HAMsHER, President. 


May 20, 1926. 
To our Stockholders: 

How would you feel if you were the presi- 
dent or cashier or managing officer of a bank 
and some of your shareholders never turned 
2 hand to help you get new business, as for 
example, giving us the name of a prospective 


newcomer into your immediate vicinity and 
your nearest competitor first got after the 
newcomer and secured his account? 
Shareholders can assist us greatly in not 
only recommending the service of this bank 
to a newcomer, but in giving us names of 
prospective newcomers just as soon as they 
learn of their expected arrival. 
We will appreciate the co-operation of our 
shareholders in this connection 
Yours for a Better Bank, 


C. F. HAMSHER, President. 


June 5, 1926. 
To our Stockholders: 

How would you feel if you were the presi- 
dent or cashier or managing officer of a 
bank which was constantly and continuously 
advertising the many ways in which it served 
the public if you had shareholders who did 
not read your advertising and were not aware 
of all the many things which you could do 
for the clients of the bank? 

Some months ago this bank made an ar’ 
rangement with one of the large steamship 
companies rendering world travel service so 
that we may sell tickets from Los Gatos to 
any part of the world and return— incidentally 
with a small profit to ourselves. 

Recently one of our shareholders arranged 
for his tickets for a vacation tour through 
an agency other than that of this bank, and 
had we been able to have handled the trans 
action it would have meant $260 profit for 
the bank—better than 50 cents per share. 

A few days ago one of our shareholders 
came in and told us of a party contemplat: 
ing a trip to Europe, and we are endeavoring 
to secure the sale of tickets to him. If we 
do it will add considerable to the income of 
the bank for 1926. 

Wont you make it a point to put us in 
touch with those who are considering travel 
abroad and suggest to them that they make 
their arrangements through us? 

Incidentally one of the chief by-products 
and absolute necessities of travel is the use 
of travelers’ cheques. We sell travelers 
cheques of the American Express Company 
and the American Bankers Association. We 
will appreciate it if shareholders will suggest 
to travelers and when contemplating traveling 
themselves to buy their travelers checks 
through this bank. 

Yours for Increased Profits, 
C. F. HaMsHER, President. 


Another method that the bank uses to 
encourage co-operation with its i 
holders is the occasion of its annual stock’ 


[Continued on page 498] 
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PLANNINGuTHE CREDIT FILE 


By M. E. RoBerTson 


been a series of rapid changes over 

a brief space of time. The day is 
not so long past when the credit file 
was contained in the mind of the individ- 
ual. Business had a more local aspect 
and the merchant and banker extended 
credit on the basis of knowledge which 
they had of the applicant. Upon the 
death of the individual, the records 
ceased. These features, together with the 
broadening of business, prompted the in- 
auguration of what is today known as 
the credit file. It has grown from a 
primitive stage when it was nothing more 
than a sheet of paper or notation made in 


Tm evolution of the credit file has 














Example “C™. A sheet punched with slot- 

ted punch so that it may be readily re- 

moved and replaced without disturbing 
other sheets. 


a small note book, to a point where now 
in many instances it is a complete, highly 
organize! and developed record, requir- 


ing for its maintenance the time of ex- 
perienced, good-salaried employes. 

In the larger banks of the country, par- 
ticularly in New York City, the credit 
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Example “A”. A simple file of the non- 
expansion type, suitable for a small bank. 


file has been developed to a stage where 
a considerable number of printed forms 
are required. The folder itself is a rather 
expensive set-up and to maintain it are 
required investigators, stenographers, 
file clerks, people to put statements on 
comparison forms, analysts, employes 
familiar with accounts to mark news- 
papers and magazines, people to clip the 
papers and paste the clippings in the file, 
etc. Some of the New York banks not 
only clip the New York papers, but get 
papers from a number of other cities, 
such as Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland and Atlanta, and 
read them all for news for the credit file. 

It is difficult to figure the cost of the 
average credit file to a New York bank, 
because many of these files are not active 
and are used in connection with names 
investigated for customers but the credit 
file of a customer probably costs a bank 
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Example “B™. A file of the expansion type, made of heavy press board, and having 
sub-divisions for the various kinds and classes of information. 


from $25 to $40 per year to maintain. 
This is considering the time and material 
consumed in making periodical investi- 
gations, the investigators’ and stenogra- 
phers’ time, stationery, postage, putting 
statements on forms, analyzing the credit, 
clipping newspapers, answering verbal 
and mail inquiries, filing, follow-up sys- 
tems, statistical records, etc. In many 
banks the credit file is not so highly de- 
veloped and the fact that it is not, is 
often warranted. The smaller country 
bank would not be justified in having 
anything elaborate, but neither is it jus- 
tified in not having any sort of a credit 
file. It should at least maintain a plain, 
simple sort of file which, in the absence 
of the principal loaning officer, could be 
used as a guide by others left in charge. 

A simple credit file need not be costly 
and yet can be very valuable. The type 


of folder now quite generally in use is 
the folder large enough to contain letter’ 
head size paper without folding. It varies 
in construction from heavy pressboard to 
the lighter weight manila. A simple file 
of the non-expansion type, suitable for a 
small bank where the files do not receive 
hard use and the number of sheets to be 
contained in it are not numerous, 1s 
shown in example “A”. 

A more elaborate file is the type shown 
in example “B”. This is of heavy press 
board, is of the expansion type and has 
subdivisions for the various kinds and 
classes of information. This is the type 
of file most frequently found in the 
large banks of the country. Because o! 
its type of construction it will hold a 
large amount of information and als 
will stand hard use. The subdivisions of 
indexed section separators are of a fairly 
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Example “D”. 


Top sheet of credit file giving summary of facts and 


revealing general status of account. 


heavy weight paper. The information is 
held in the file by means of a metal clip 
which is of soft metal, permitting it to be 
_ back and forth without breaking 
on. 

The various sheets containing informa- 
tion to be clipped in this type of file are 
punched by means of a special punch. 
In order that a sheet may be taken out 
without necessitating the removal of the 
various sheets on top of it, a slotted type 
punch is frequently used. This 
punches the paper as shown in example 
“C’. While an advantage is found in its 
Use, in soine instances it will perhaps be 
found difcult, in the case of a bulky 
file, to heli all the information tightly 


in the file. Therefore in the case of in- 
formation which is seldom to be removed 
from the file (sheets which will not re- 
quire typewritten notations from time 
to time) it is better to use a punch 
making a round hole without the slot. 


SIX SUBDIVISIONS NEEDED 


In the type “B” file it is possible to 
make subdivisions to suit the needs of the 
particular bank. Six subdivisions should 
be all that are necessary in most instances 
and it would not possibly be amiss to 
endeavor to limit them to this number. 
Six subdivisions which meet the usual 
needs are as follows: 
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Name:— 
Street :— 
City :— 


Business :— 


Date Opened :— 


ACCOUNT 





Line of Credit:—Own —... 


B/R or T/A 


Endorsements :— 








Other Bank Accounts:— 





Remarks:— 
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Example “E™ 


1. Statements (financial statements and 
correspondence relating thereto). 

2. Direct information (typewritten 
write-ups of various interviews, etc.). 

3. Indirect information (write-ups of 
investigations and other information re- 
ceived where it is not in printed form 
to be clipped in one of the other sec- 
tions). 

4. Correspondence (correspondence 
with the customer which is pertinent to 
the credit or of interest to the credit 
officer. Other letters are sent to the gen- 
eral files of the bank. Some banks make 
a practice of condensing all letters to 
mere notations and making such nota- 
tions on the uirect information sheets). 


Simplified form of top sheet for use in smaller banks. 


5. Agencies (all agency reports re 
ceived. Because of the narrow margin 
on most agency reports and the lack of 
uniformity with which they are prepared 
it is generally found necessary to paste 
them to a sheet of paper in the agency 
section. By folding the reports and 
pasting the first one about one third of 
the way up from the bottom of the paper 
and along the top edge of the report it is 
possible to always have the newest report 
on top. Each subsequent report is f asted 
just along the top edge and immediately 
above the preceding report). 

6. Miscellaneous (newspaper clippings, 
photographs, stock or bond prospectus, 
indentures, etc.). 
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ASSETS 
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LIABILITIES 





Notes and Bulle Payable to Banks and Bankers 
Notes and Bille Payabie for Merchandise 
‘Trade Acceptances 

Accounts Payable for Merchandise 

Ouner Notes, Loans or Accounts Payable 
Muaceilancoes Iteme—Cerrent 
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Resi Estate Mortgages (when dus 
Mescellaneses Iiema- Siow 
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Example “F”. Statement comparison form, condensing information on account. 


TOP SHEET ADVANTAGEOUS 


On the top of a credit file it is usual 
and a splendid thing to have what is 
known as a top sheet. This is in the case 
of credit files on accounts for in other 
cases it will not prove so advantageous. 
This top sheet contains a summary of cer- 
tain facts and reveals at a glance the 
general status of the account. A form 
should be designed to suit the needs of 
the particular bank and while the form 
shown in example “D” is a complete style 
it is perhaps rather elaborate for many 
of the smaller banks and a top sheet more 
on the style of example “E” would be 
appropriate. 

In the smaller country banks this top 


sheet of the nature shown in example 
“E”, the comparison form, the financial 
statements furnished by the borrower, 
some dictations of conversations and one 
or two letters will often constitute the 
complete credit file. The top sheet shows 
at a glance the name of the customer, his 
line of business, how long he has been 
with the bank, the line of credit and who 
arranged it, the basis of same, other bank- 
ing connections and remarks which 
would reflect briefly the opinion of the 
loaning officer. This sheet may be kept 
up to date merely in pencil. It proves an 
excellent guide to the situation at a 
glance and if before the officer when in 
conversation with the customer enables 
[Continued on page 498] 





WHAT COUNTS MOST IN ATTRACTING 
NEW CUSTOMERS ? 


By ALLAN F. WRIGHT 


HAT is it that a person wants 
to know about a bank before 
feeling free to make the insti- 


tution “his bank?” What factors will 
outweigh others when the prospect ap- 
plies his business psychology to the 
judgment of all the banks in a com- 
munity? And how can a banker best 
present his appeal so that every poten- 
tially profitable customer will recognize 
the advantages offered through a connec- 
tion with his bank? 

These questions are uppermost in the 
mind of the average banker whose one 
engrossing thought is to keep his deposit 
line constantly on the gain. News- 


paper advertising, personal solicitation, 


satisfied customers, correspondence, 
folders, pamphlets and other special- 
ties are only a few of the means of 
deposit-getting. Some bank men believe 
there is great potency in one method or 
another while others say it is idle to 
epeculate on the value of any of these 
factors since they are all very much alike 
in importance. 

Nevertheless, the conclusion cannot be 
escaped that there are certain things 
which count more than others in gaining 
and holding people as permanent bank 
depositors. Certain elements, qualities, 
arguments or “selling points,” common 
to all banks, which seem to strike a pros- 
pect’s fancy and prompt him to entrust 
his money to the institution. It must be 
weighed sensibly with every one that 
back of all the dealings that a depositor 
has had with any certain bank lies one 
fact yet more primal which must have 
given that particular bank the deciding 
vote, some way or manner in which the 
bank succeeded in making its presence 


468 


felt upon the prospect beyond that of its 
competitors. 

Banks are the servants of the people 
and sooner or later everybody transacts 
business with them. Just what is it, 
then, that does influence a person to in- 
itially patronize one bank rather than 
another? It is perfectly possible that many 
people select a particular bank without 
really knowing why. But even if the 
reason may never have occurred to them 
so far as any evidence goes to show, we 
can rest absolutely assured that there is 
a reason. It may have been due to one 
single factor or it may have resulted from 
a combination of several features. 

These unexplained factors of a bank’s 
personality which seem to reach out and 
touch a prospect the most profoundly— 
the specific elements in a bank’s organiza’ 
tion that bring in the most customers— 
were recently made the subject of an in 
vestigation by the author. He was might’ 
ily concerned to know to just what the 
bank depositors attached the most impor 
tance in picking their banks and why in 
each instance they were prompted to 
patronize that particular institution. He 
had been secretly cherishing the suspicion 
that many bankers were barking up the 
wrong tree in their efforts at business 
getting. So he began to cross-question 
his friends. He asked them what bank 
they patronized and why, of all the banks 
they knew, they were influenced to select 
that one. He was especially curious 0 
know why they might have severed any 
former banking connection. Next he 
prepared and sent a list of some fifty 
letters addressed to bankers in all parts 
of the United States and certain sections 
of Canada containing the following ques 
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tions. Each banker was asked to state 
his opinions according to his experience. 

What factors do you consider have 
had the greatest influence in attracting 
new depositors to your bank, irrespective 
of those gained through personal solicita- 
tion? Is your chief source of new pa- 
trons through a long line of satisfied cus- 
tomers or do you! attribute them to 
judicious newspaper or other forms of 
advertising? 

Do you believe the public makes its 
choice of a banking institution simply on 
the grounds of convenience? Or does 


the personal touch bear the greatest re- 


lation to business-getting? 

How many people do you believe care- 
fully investigate the safety and soundness 
of a bank before doing business with it? 
Do you think they give much heed to the 
financial statements published in the 
newspapers? Or is the fact that a bank 
is one of the oldest in town a primary 
reason for its gaining new customers? 

One circumstance which gave the re- 
sults of this investigation an unusual in- 
terest was the fact that in many cases 
the author was able to obtain spon- 
taneous, unprejudiced replies. It seems 
that many people who would not herald 
anything derogatory about a bank are 
quick to communicate their grievances by 
implication to their immediate circle of 
friends. 


FRIENDSHIPS THE STRONGEST ASSET 


To comprehend it all in few words, 
the investigation demonstrated beyond all 


possibility of contradiction that the 
srongest asset of a bank is its friendships. 
The best possible advertisement that a 
bank can have is a satisfied patron. Fully 
two-thirds of the people interviewed said 
that they acted upon the recommendation 
of friends in establishing their banking 
connections, and of the replies received 
trom the bankers themselves, nearly four- 
fifths expressed the view that their great- 
est business-pulling factor was their line 
of satisfied customers. The percentage 


3 


of new business attributed to this source 
by them varied from 50 to 75 per cent. 

Very much to the point are the words 
of a Los Angeles banker who said: “It 
has been our experience and observation, 
as well as knowledge proved to us 
through analyses made by other banking 
houses, that the greatest line of new cus- 
tomers comes from satisfied customers of 
the bank who recommend it to their 
friends and acquaintances, particularly 
when asked as to a good banking house. 
I believe it safe to say that approximately 
70 per cent. of our new business is sent 
by satisfied customers.” 

People find it hard to get enthusiastic 
about a cold, lifeless, machine-like in- 
stitution. But if a bank can make its 
customers feel that they are dealing with 
men of human sympathy, understanding 
and consideration, men who are not only 
approachable but glad to be approached, 
then those customers instinctively become 
live and valuable mediums for the cir- 
culation of those facts. A man who is 
well-treated and satisfied not only be- 
comes a permanent and profitable cus- 
tomer but a “walking advertisement” as 
well. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing 
about the whole investigation was the 
exceptionally small number of people 
who apparently gave much thought to 
the financial responsibility of the manage- 
ment of an institution before making up 
their minds to do business with it. An 
Illinois banker estimated the number at 
1 per cent. and the exceptions to this 
rule proved so few as to be negligible. 

To all seeming, the security of the 
bank and the strength of the personnel 
of the officers and directors, which banks 
so frequently emphasize in their adver- 
tising, is a consideration of little impor- 
tance in attracting new depositors. From 
this one might hazard the conjecture that 
the bank whose advertising is devoted 
principally to the publication of matter 
relating to the security of deposits is put- 
ting the saddle on the wrong horse. “In 
the early days of our histery,” a Philadel- 
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phia banker wrote me, “it seemed to us 
that the most important factors in getting 
new business were our location and the 
prestige given by our board of directors 
and officers. Since that time we can at- 
tribute the largest percentage of our new 
business to the recommendations of our 
friends and customers, who, of course, 
we endeavor to please with speedy, ac- 
curate and reliable as well as courteous 
service.” There is no question but that 
a person wants to feel assured that every- 
thing is on the square before entrusting 
his money to a bank but that factor in 
itself no longer appears to be the most 
powerful argument. 


SECURITY AND STRENGTH TAKEN FOR 
GRANTED 


The clear upshot of it all is that people 
seem to take it for granted that they may 
have reasonable confidence in the general 
honesty of the management of any well- 
located, prosperous-looking bank. It 


seems to be generally understood that all 
banks are safe. Consequently, the survey 
disclosed that none of the people inter- 
viewed had selected their bank because 
of what they had read in a published 


financial statement. As one banker in 
Trenton, N. J., explained it, “The cus- 
tomer, nowadays, due to the confidence 
which has been justifiedly reposed in 
financial institutions in general, requires 
only that the bank take care of his needs 
promptly and accurately and grant him 
the necessary line of credit with a mini- 
mum of effort. Actual check and ex- 
perience has conclusively shown that not 
one depositor in a thousand is interested 
in the basic strength of his institution as 
made public several times each year in 
the newspapers except among competing 
banks for comparison. Condensed state- 
ments in attractive form when placed on 
the counters never seem to move.” 

The reason for this general lack of 
interest in a bank’s published statement 
of condition may be assigned to the in- 
ability of the average person to analyze 


a bank statement and determine for his 
own part the soundness of an institution 
entirely outside his daily experience and 
knowledge. Many banks have endeavored 
to make this easy by publishing state- 
ments out of the regular form in order 
that the rank and file of depositors may 
better understand what the different 
items of capital, surplus, deposits, etc., 
mean. A Michigan banker told me that 
while his customers seemed to pay no 
attention to the printed financial state- 
ments he did find that a pyramid of 
figures showing the growth of the bank 
over a period of years did attract con- 
siderable attention, probably because its 
message was apparent and easily under- 


stood. 
LOCATION AS A FACTOR 


Convenience and the location of the 
bank building seem to play an important 
part in attracting new customers but the 
writer noticed a widespread tendency on 
the part of bankers to view those factors 
as secondary considerations. It is neces 
sary to give people the proper treatment 
afterward or they will not remain long. 
A banker in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, whose 
banking home had a central location 
stated that he did know of several cases 
among newcomers to the city where 
many did not know one bank from an 
other and opened an account with some 
bank that seemed convenient, for no 
other reason. Another banker, this one 
a Canadian banker in Toronto, came 
pretty close to hitting the nail on the 
head by saying that while convenience 
and a well-located bank building might 
occasionally play a large part, he did not 
believe that they could win in the long 
run if the other factors mentioned were 
adverse. The conveniently located bank 
has an advantage over its competitors 
that is not to be underestimated, but any 
inadequacy of certain other more im 
portant features in the bank’s organiza’ 
tion is pretty certain to render it of only 
relative and temporary worth. 


[Continued on page 494] 
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A NEW PLAN FOR EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


By Epwarp A. FILENE 


S a business man and a student of 

A nani conditions here and 
abroad, the belief has grown upon 

the writer that in the next few years 
the United States will face the keenest 
commercial competition in its history. 
We are seeking to build up foreign trade 
for the profit that is in it and also as an 
outlet for our surplus production. We 
have made considerable headway since 
the World War, partly because other 
nations have been disorganized commer- 
cially. They are now regaining their 
position and we shall find it harder to 
make progress, to say nothing of holding 


our own. 

Another fact obvious to all is that the 
permanent growth of international trade 
depends upon mutual understanding and 


tolerance. Constant suspicions and 
fears, race hatreds and prejudices, not 
only hinder peaceful pursuits but threat- 
en a recurrence of wars and political dis- 
turbances. 

These are the thoughts that underlie 
the writer's interest in plans for an in- 
terchange of visits between Americans 
and residents of the various European 
nations. The foreign policies of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States now have 
and will continue to have a large part in 
international relations. They are gen- 
erally a reflection of the feelings of the 
mass of American voters. 

If we are to maintain a position of 
world leadership in trade and politics, the 
citizens of our country must know and 
understand those of Europe, their cus- 
toms, their problems and their methods 
of thought. This can best be brought 
about by personal contacts. Americans 
should visit Europe, and Europeans 
should visit the United States. At pres- 
ent, due to the wider spread of pros- 
Perity, it is possible for our people to 


to Europe. 
ferences with steamship and railroad of- 
ficials, tourist agencies and hotel organ- 
izations, satisfactory plans have now been 
concluded. 


go abroad in large numbers, but I hope 
that in the next few years many more 
visitors will come to our shores. 

Aside from these broader aspects of 
travel, the individual will benefit from 
trips to Europe in his personal outlook 
upon life and his observations of foreign 
methods of business. He will be a bet- 
ter employe or official by reason of them. 

For several years the writer has been 
interested in ways to make it possible 
for Americans of moderate means, who 
constitute most of our population, to go 


EDWARD A. FILENE 


President Wm. Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, Boston. 


As a result of many con- 
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INEXPENSIVE TOURS OFFERED 


Inclusive tours are being offered by sev- 
eral steamship companies permitting trips 
of three or four weeks to England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Scandinavia 
and other European countries at a total 
cost of only $200 to $250. When it is 
realized that this means a saving of about 
60 cents a day for a year, there is reason 
to believe that hundreds of thousands of 
Americans will take advantage of the op- 
portunity to make the long-awaited visit 
to Europe. With most of them it has 
been the dream of a life-time. Now it 
will cost no more than a trip to the sea- 
shore or the mountains. 

Tours at these rates can be obtained 
only in the fall and spring, when the ship 
lines, railroads and hotels can afford to 
make concessions to increase the volume 
of business in slack months, but in many 
respects travel at these periods is more 
satisfactory than during the summer 
as it avoids both crowding and heat. 

At present the low rate tours are 
available only in the tourist cabins of the 
trans-Atlantic liners, and on a few 
“hotel” ships where there are no class 
distinctions. The tourist cabins are 
rated as third class, but they are entirely 
separate from the immigrant quarters. 
They are clean and comfortable and tlic 
food is good. Many thousands of stu- 
dents and teachers have tried them in the 
Jast three years and have been satisfied. 

The principal objection te the tourist 
cabin has been the class demarcation. 
‘The average Amercan it is found, objects 
as much to being separated from first and 
and second class passengers as to poor 
food or uncomfortable accommodations. 
‘The answers to a questionnaire sent out 
some time ago showed an overwhelming 
sentiment in favor of “hotel” ships. By 
this term is meant passenger vessels on 
which every tourist has the freedom of 
all decks and public rooms. 

It is the writer's belief that, as this 
movement in the fall and spring months 
develops, giving the steamship companies 
a heavy volume of traffic throughout the 


year, the ship lines will convert more 
and more of their vessels into “hotel” 
liners and will build others especially for 
this traffic. 

The most important point, however, 
is that those who are able to get away 
from their work for three or four weeks 
in September, October, November or in 
one of the spring months, can now go 
abroad at a cost which they have pre- 
viously considered out of the question. 

The usual vacation period for most in- 
dustries is, of course, during the summer, 
while the low cost tours will be available 
at a different time. If the plan is to be 
a success on a large scale many of our 
leading industries must make provision 
for their employes to leave in off-seasons. 
In order to develop sentiment on this 
point, a questionnaire was sent to 1300 
trade associations and other national or 
ganizations several months ago. Approx: 
imately 300 offered their co-operation 
and expressed the belief that the plan 
was entirely feasible. They offered to 
distribute a total of 30,000 circulars to 
member companies, thus reaching about 
one-fourth of the large employers of the 
country. 

Further steps are now being taken to 
secure the active help of these enter: 
prises. This does not mean that an effort 
will be made to reverse the vacation 
habits of the country, but merely that a 
certain number of employes will be al: 
lowed leaves of absence in the fall and 
spring. 

Various companies will probably 
adopt different systems. Some will per 
mit a certain percentage of their staffs 
to go at this period for three or four 
weeks. These may be chosen from among 
those who have made the best records, 
have been with the organization a speci’ 
fied time, have been selected through 
contests, or in other ways. In some Im 
stances the employes will combine the 
vacations of two years in one or wil 
take the extra two weeks without pay: 
In other cases employers will share the 
expense or will continue full pay for the 
entire absence. 
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THE BANKER IN BUSINESS 


By RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 


S business enterprises become great- 
Az in size, the relationship of the 
banker to them appears to be 
steadily increasing. Large concerns can 
readily use additional funds at seasonal 
periods and one of the reasons why 
banks exist is to supply such funds. The 
concern must then be able to satisfy the 
banker that it is entitled to such con- 
sideration and the voluminous credit 
files of the banks are evidence of the 
detail into which the bank will go to 
satisfy itself. 

There was a time when the business 
man rather resented this investigation. 
While he felt that the motive was a 
proper one and might even accept the 


banker’s suggestions as an evidence of 
conservative influence, there was often 
the feeling that he knew his own busi- 


ness better than the banker could 
know it. 

Nowadays the feeling seems quite dif- 
ferent. Large concerns so conduct their 
business and arrange their accounting 
statements, that the questions can be 
readily answered and smaller concerns 
confer with and take the advise of bank- 
ers almost as a matter of course. To 
have a well known and well equipped 
firm of bankers or bank act as financial 
advisor has become quite the rule for 
business concerns. 

What the eminent author Lecky says 
of morals is also true of financial prog- 
tess: “He who seeks to improve the 
moral condition of mankind has two, 
and only two, ways of accomplishing 
his end. The first is, to make it more 
and more the interest of each to conform 
to that of the others; the second is, to 
dispel the ignorance which prevents men 
Irom seeing their true interest.” 

Standardization of business principles 


and accounting methods and the enlight- 
enment of borrowers regarding their 
financial plans have for years been part 
of the bank’s contribution to our finan- 
cial stability. While this has become 
more true than ever, their task is made 
easier, not only by the higher standards 
reached in many industries, but also by 
the chambers of commerce and similar 
associations that are now working along 
the same lines. 

There has been much discussion of late 
regarding banker influence by means of 
stock issues. The resultant publicity 
showed certain dangers which are being 
brought under control. It may be almost 
safe to assume, however, that the banker 
is more than willing that each industry 
or business should remain in the hands 
of those men who have shown their 
ability to handle them successfully. There 
is nothing in particular to be gained by 
shouldering the responsibility of opera- 
tion. What the banker, and in this case 
we must include with him the public, 
which has invested largely at his instiga- 
tion, really wants is a successful business 
with resulting profits. It is only when 
these are endangered that the banker’s 
power becomes a factor and the history 
of corporations in the past is evidence 
that this power is used conservatively. 

An old book of philosophy bears the 
title, “The Guide for the Perplexed,” 
and, for financial problems, that might 
well be the name for the banker. Each 
man must solve his own problems but as 
one goes to a physician for bodily ills, 
so can the banker be regarded as a qual- 
ified consultant in financial difficulties. 
The tremendous growth of modern in- 
dustrialism, largely through his guidance, 
is a good indication of his ability to give 
a right decision. 
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pas and imagination, coupled with the 
practical judgment of the experienced architect 
and engineer, are required to produce the successful 
modern bank and office building. The above struc- 
ture, combining the elements of sound and substantial 
construction with many unusual features of design, 
completely dominates its surroundings and becomes a 
fitting home for one of the leading banks in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 





BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Holder of Altered Check Allowed to Enforce It. 


Sweeney Drilling Co. v. 


Adams & Co., Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, 284 S. W. Rep. 337. 


drawn by the defendant, Sweeney 

Drilling Company, and payable 
to the order of W. H. Dyer. Dyer 
indorsed it and transferred it for 
value to the plaintiff, Adams & Co. 
The defendant interposed the defense 
that the check was given originally 
for a gambling debt, that it was 
wrongfully altered prior to its transfer 
te the plaintiff and that it was, therefore, 
unenforceable. On behalf of the de- 
fendant it was testified that the check 
was originally drawn upon the Ranger 
State Bank and that, before it was trans- 
ferred to the plaintiff, the drawee’s name 
was changed to read People’s State Bank. 
It appeared that, before the plaintiff pre- 
sented the check to the People’s State 
Bank the defendant had stopped pay- 
ment and the bank, therefore, refused to 
honor it. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law pro- 
vides that a holder in due course of an 
altered instrument may enforce it against 
prior parties in accordance with its orig- 
inal tenor. Under this provision of the 
statute it was held that the plaintiff was 
entitled to enforce it as a check upon 
the Ranger State Bank, the original 
drawee. It was further held that the 
plaintiff was under no obligation to pre- 
sent it to the Ranger State Bank in order 
to fix the liability of the defendant. The 
Negotiable Instruments Law provides 
that, where an instrument specifies a 
place of payment, presentment at that 
place is proper. Under this provision it 
was held that the presentment at the 
People’: state Bank, the bank named as 
drawee when the plaintiff received the 
check, was sufficient. 

Suit by Adams & Co., against the 


Tas action was brought on a check 


Sweeney Drilling Company and others. 
Judgment for plaintiff against defendant 
named and another, and defendant 
Sweeney Drilling Company appeals. Af- 
firmed. 


OPINION 


RIDGELL, J. This suit was brought 
by appellee in the county court at law 
of Eastland county, Tex., against R. E. 
Sweeney, W. H. Dyer, and the Sweeney 
Drilling Company, a corporation, seek- 
ing to recover of all said parties a check 
alleged to have been executed by the 
Sweeney Drilling Company and R. E. 
Sweeney in the sum of $400, drawn on 
the People’s State Bank of Ranger, Tex., 
and payable to the order of W. H. Dyer, 
which said check was negotiated to plain- 
tiff below by the said W. H. Dyer for 
the sum of $400, and which plaintiff 
below alleged to own and hold in due 
course. Defendant W.H. Dyer did not 
file an answer, although he was duly 
served with citation, but the defendants 
R. E. Sweeney and Sweeney Drilling 
Ccmpany filed an answer demurring gen- 
erally and pleading alteration and for- 
gery and that said check was given for a 
gambling debt and therefore unenforce- 
able. Plaintiff below filed a supplemen- 
tal petition in answer to defendant's first 
amended original petition, alleging that 
defendants did not come into court with 
clean hands, and further alleging that if 
said check was changed or altered as al- 
leged by defendants, that plaintiff had no 
notice thereof, and had no notice of any 
fact or act sufficient to put plaintiff upon 
inquiry, and that if said check was 
changed or altered as alleged by defend- 
ants, the said defendants are still liable 
thereon to plaintiff according to its orig- 
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ial tenor, as provided by article 6001— 
124 of Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. Supp. 
1922, of the State of Texas; that said 
check came into the hands of plaintiff 
in due course for a valuable considera- 
ton, and without notice on part of plain- 
tiff as to any alleged infirmities or al- 
terations alleged by defendants, and that 
it said check was altered as alleged, plain- 
tiffs should recover according to its orig- 
inal tenor. Appellants answered by gen- 
eral demurrer and plea of alteration and 
forgery. On January 30, 1925, the cause 
was tried before the court without a jury, 
and judgment was rendered in favor of 
appellees against Sweeney Drilling Com- 
pany, a corporation, as maker or drawer 
of said check, and against W. H. Dyer 
a indorser of said check, but not against 
R. E. Sweeney individually. Motion for 
new trial by Sweeney Drilling Company 
was filed January 31, 1925, and was 
overruled by the court February 12, 
1925. Appellant duly excepted and gave 
notice of appeal, and within the proper 
time and manner perfected its appeal to 
this court. 


There are but two assignments of error 
which we believe require discussion in 
disposing of this appeal. By appellants’ 
tenth and eleventh assignments of error 
they assert that the court erred in hold- 
ing that the plaintiff was a holder in 
due course, and makes the proposition 
that an alteration of a check consisting 
in a change of the name of the bank 
on which the check is drawn is a material 
alteration. He further contends that, it 
being a material alteration, Adams & 
Co. could not invoke the doctrine of in- 
nocent holder for value. 


On the trial, R. E. Sweeney testified 
that he drew this check originally upon 
the Ranger State Bank, payable to W. 
H. Dyer, and that before same was 
rashed by Adams €& Co. the check was 
changed so as to read People’s State 
Bank, instead of Ranger State Bank, and 
Sweeney testified that he did not author- 
ze or know of the change. Sweeney also 
testified that he did not do any business 


with the Ranger State Bank, but did his 
business with the People’s State Bank, 
and that within a few hours after the 
check was given to Dyer that Sweeney 
went to the People’s State Bank and in- 
structed them not to cash the check. Tes- 
timony shows that Adams & Co. cashed 
the check in due course, and paid $400 
for same and without any notice of vice 
in the check or transaction. The circum- 
stances at least show that Sweeney evi- 
dently knew that the check had been 
changed, because he went to the Peo- 
ple’s State Bank and notified them not 
to cash it, but did not go to the Ranger 
State Bank, and the court was justified 
in concluding that the check was drawn 
on the People’s State Bank. 

Anyhow, an alteration of a check con- 
sisting in the name of the bank on which 
said check was drawn being changed 
would not be such an alteration as to 
affect and prejudice the rights of a hold- 
er of said check in due course and pre- 
vent payment according to its original 
tenor. 

Article 6001—124 of Vernon’s An- 
notated Civil Statutes, Supplement 1922, 
of the State of Texas, provides as follows: 

“Where a negotiable instrument is 
materially altered without the assent of 
all parties liable thereon, it is avoided, 
except as against a party who has himself 
made, authorized or assented to the al- 
teration, and subsequent indorsers. 

“But when an instrument has been 
materially altered and is in the hands of 
a holder in due course, nor a party to 
the alteration, he may enforce payment 
thereof according to its original tenor.” 

It will be seen that, under the above 
statutory provision, even though an al- 
teration has been made in a negotiable 
instrument, a holder of said altered check 
in due course who is not a party to said 
alteration may enforce payment thereof 
according to its original tenor. Metro- 
politan Loan Co. v. Reeves (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 236 S. W. 762. 

The trial court filed findings of fact 
and conclusions of law, and held that 
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the check when negotiated was regular 
on its face, and that Adams & Co. had 
no notice that said check was given for 
a gambling debt and did not know that 
payment had been stopped, and found 
that the check was drawn on the Peo- 
ple’s State Bank. 


It is sufficient to say that there is evi- 
dence to sustain the findings of fact 
found by the court, and said assignments 
will therefore be overruled. 


The various assignments complaining 
of the judgment of the court and assert- 
ing that appellee was not entitled to re- 
cover for the reason that no demand for 
payment was made by Adams & Co. on 
the Ranger State Bank are not sustained, 
but overruled. This check, when re- 
ceived by Adams & Co., being drawn on 
the People’s State Bank, the holder was 
under no obligation to present said check 
to any other bank in order to fix liability 
of the drawer of said check. Article 
6001—73 of the N. I. A., provides: 


“Presentment for payment is made at 
the proper place—(1) where a place of 
payment is specified in the instrument 
and it is there presented.” 


Adams & Co., having presented this 
check to the People’s State Bank for pay- 
ment, did discharge their legal obligation 
to the drawer of said check. 


Complaint was made to the admission 
of certain testimony, but, the cause being 
tried before the court and it not appear- 
ing that the testimony was considered by 
the court, for the fact that there is ample 
evidence to sustain the judgment under 
the other issues in the case, the said as- 
signments will be overruled. 


It appearing to the court that there is 
ample evidence to sustain the findings of 
tact as found by the court, it is the judg- 
ment of this court that this cause be af- 
firmed. 


COLLECTING BANK NOT LIABLE 
FOR NEGLIGENCE OF 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank v. Ray, 
Supreme Court of Arkansas, 280 
S. W. Rep. 984 


Under the Statutes of Arkansas (Acts 
of 1921, page 514, § 14) a bank is not 
responsible to a depositor for the negli- 
gence of correspondent banks employed 
by it in collecting a check, provided that 
it uses due diligence in the selection of 
such correspondents. 


OPINION 
McCULLOCH, C. J.—Appellee, who 


was the plaintiff below, is a resident of 
Mulberry, Ark., and appellant is engaged 
in the banking business at that place. 

This is an action instituted by appel: 
lee against appellant to recover the 
amount of a check received for collection 
by appellant, which it failed to account 
for. The case was tried before a jury, 
and the trial resulted in a verdict in 
favor of appellee. 

On June 19, 1923, during banking 
hours, appellee delivered to appellant, 
for collection, a check for $1150, drawn 
in his favor by Mrs. Etta B. Beard on 
the First National Bank of Sapulpa, Okl. 
Appellant accepted the check, passed it 
to the credit of appellee, and gave a de: 
posit slip, and forwarded the check to 
its corresponding bank in Ft. Smith. 
This was done in due course of mail on 
the same day that the check was received, 
and according to the due course of mails 
the check should have been received by 
the bank in Ft. Smith the next morning, 
June 20. The Ft. Smith bank forwarded 
the check to the Federal Reserve Bank 
at Oklahoma City, where it was received 
on June 22, 1923, and was, by that bank, 
forwarded directly to the First National 
Bank of Sapulpa for payment. The 
check was received by the Sapulpa bank 
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on June 23, and on that day it drew its 
own draft on the Federal Reserve Bank 
at Oklahoma City and forwarded it to 
the latter in payment of appellee’s check. 
This draft probably reached Oklahoma 
City on June 24, which was Sunday, but 
was not delivered on that day, being de- 
livered in due course on Monday, June 
25. On that day, and before the Federal 
Reserve Bank could forward the check, 
the First National Bank was found to 
be insolvent and passed into the hands of 
the bank commissioner for liquidation. 

The drawer of the check, Mrs. Beard, 
lived at Sapulpa, and when the bank 
there received the check for payment, 
Mrs. Beard was informed that the check 
overdrew her account, whereupon she 
made a deposit of $500, which was more 
than sufficient to raise the credits on her 
account above the amount of the checks. 
Thereupon the bank marked the check 
“Paid,” and surrendered it to Mrs. 
Beard. 

On June 26 appellant received in- 
formation of the failure of the Sapulpa 
bank through its Ft. Smith correspond- 
ing bank and at once notified appellee. 
This was done by the assistant cashier 
cf appellant bank. He testified that he 
notified appellee that the First National 
Bank of Sapulpa had closed its doors, 
that the check was not good, and that 
they would have to charge it back to 
him. He testified that he told appellee 
that they would wait a few days to see 
whether the check came back. On July 
23 the item was charged back against 
appellee on his account, but he was not 
notified of the entry until about a month 
later. In the meantime, appellant, 
through its cashier, requested appellee to 
sign a preferred claim to be filed with 
the Oklahoma bank commissioner, but 
appellee refused to do so. He testified 
that his refusal was for the reason that 
appellant demanded that he accept what 
he received on the claim in full of all 
Cemands against the appellant bank. 

There was testimony as to the course 
of the mails between Mulberry and 


Sapulpa via Ft. Smith and Oklahoma 
City. A letter mailed at Mulberry 
would reach Ft. Smith the next morning, 
and a letter mailed at Ft. Smith during 
the day would leave there early in the 
evening and reach Oklahoma City early 
the next morning. It was four or five 
hours by train from Oklahoma City to 
Sapulpa; there being four trains a day 
each way. There was no testimony 
from any one in the Ft. Smith bank as 
to the time the check was received there 
and mailed out. 

The trial court instructed the jury that 
appellant was liable for its own negli- 
gence as well as that of any banks 
through which hands the check passed 
for collection, and submitted the issue to 
the jury as to whether or not there was 
a failure in collecting the check on ac- 
count of negligence. Appellant asked 
the court to instruct the jury that all of 
the corresponding banks through which 
the check was transmitted for collection 
were the agents of appellee, that defend- 
ant was liable only for negligence of its 
own, and was not liable “for the default 
or negligence of any of the correspond- 
ing banks.” The court refused to give 
that instruction, and this is the principal 
assignment of error in the case. 

It is undisputed that the check was 
Gelivered to appellant merely for collec- 
tion, and hence it becomes necessary to 
determine whether or not the court was 
correct in its instruction that appellant 
was liable for any negligence of the cor- 
responding banks through which the 
check passed. 

There are two conflicting lines of de- 
cisions—one originating in the New 
York Court of Appeals (Allen v. Mer- 
chants’ Bank, 22 Wend. [N. Y.] 215, 34 
Am. Dec. 289), in which it was held that 
the initial collecting bank is responsible: 
for the negligence of all the correspond~ 
ing banks through whose hands the check 
may pass for collection, unless there is an 
express contract to the contrary between 
the customer and the initial bank; and 
the other rule, originating in the Su- 
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preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
(Fabens v. Mercantile Bank, 23 Pick. 
330, 34 Am. Dec. 59), to the effect that, 
where a check on a bank at a distant 
point is delivered to the initial bank for 
collection, the corresponding banks are 
the agents of the customer, and the ini- 
tial bank is not responsible for their neg- 
ligence. 3 R. C. L. p. 622; Morse on 
Banks, § 274 et seq. The Massachusetts 
rule seems to find rather greater support 
in the other authorities, but this court 
has already committed itself to the New 
York rule, and we are not disposed to 
change by overruling former cases. Sec- 
ond Nat. Bank v. Bank of Alma, 99 Ark. 
386, 138 S. W. 472; Perry State Bank 
v. Myers, 159. 253, 251 S. W. 685. In 
Perry State Bank v. Myers, supra, we 
said: 

“The law requires a bank to use due 
diligence in collecting checks deposited 
with it for collection. What due diligence 
is depends on the particular circum- 
stances in each case... . The negli- 
gence of the corresponding bank was 
necessarily the negligence of the sending 
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bank. It had selected the corresponding 
bank as its agent for the collection of the 
check.” 

In Second National Bank v. Bank of 
Alma, supra, we said: 

“A bank which accepted a draft for 
collection is liable to the owner thereof 
for any loss sustained by reason of any 
default or breach of duty by a subagent 
to whom it forwarded the draft for col- 
lection.” 

Counsel for appellant distinguish this 
case from Perry State Bank v. Myers, 
supra, by saying that in that case the 
draft was on another bank in the same 
county with the initial bank, and that, if 
the latter saw fit to send it to a corre 
sponding bank outside of the county, 
instead of presenting the check directly, 
it did so at its own risk. That, we 
think, is not an important distinction, for 
the fact that the two banks are situated 
in the same county does not change the 
operation of the rule. If the banks were 
in the same town, where there could 
a direct and personal presentation of the 
check, then there would be a distinction, 
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because, necessarily, the sending of the 
check to a corresponding bank would be 
an unnecessary act, and any risk attend- 
ing it would be assumed by the initial 
bank. Where there are two banks in 
different towns of the same county, the 
matter of distance is merely one of de- 
gree, and, even though the bank is adopt- 
ing ordinary banking methods in for- 
warding the check to a correspondent 
instead of presenting it directly to the 
paying bank, the selection of the 
agencies are those of the initial bank and 
not of the customer, and the latter is 
liable for all negligence, unless there is a 
special contract against liability for neg- 
ligence of the corresponding banks. 

But the rule of law thus announced 
by this court has been expressly changed 
by a statute which reads as follows: 

“Any bank, whether within or without 
the state, receiving for collection, or for 
deposit and recharge if not collected or 
remitted for, any check, note, bill, draft, 
certificate or other instrument or account, 


payable in another city or town, whether 
within or without this state, having ex- 
ercised reasonable care to select a proper 
correspondent for the collection of such 
instrument or account, shall not be liable 
for the default of such correspondent or 
of any subcorrespondent selected by the 
latter, and negligence of any forwarding 
bank shall not be predicated upon the 
fact that it may have forwarded such in- 
strument or account directly to the bank 
on which it is drawn or at or by which it 
is payable, but the owner of such instru- 
ment or account or the person to whom 
the same is recharged if not collected or 
remitted for, shall have a cause of action 
for and on account of said default 
against any such correspondent or sub- 
correspondent itself failing to exercise 
reasonable care in making said collec- 
tion.” Acts 1921, p. 514, § 14. 

The rulings of the court in regard to 
instructions to the jury were in direct 
conflict with this statute. It is true that 
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appellant’s requested instructions were 
not in the exact language of the statute, 
but they came substantially within its 
terms, and one of the instructions given 
over appellant's objection told the jury, 
in so many words, that appellant “is re- 
sponsible for the conduct of all the other 
banks employed by it in collecting the 
check.” The evidence in the case was 
sufficient to warrant the jury in finding 
that appellant was not guilty of any neg- 


es 


ligence in the selection of its correspond. 
ents, and that it was not negligent itself 
in forwarding the check for collection, 
hence the instructions of the court were 
erroneous and prejudicial. 

It is unnecessary to discuss any other 
feature of the case, for the error of the 
court in its charge to the jury calls for a 
reversal. 

Reversed and remanded for a new 
trial. 


AS TO “ SHYLOCK ” 


[Continued from page 452] 


such a comparison are totally unacquaint- 
ed with the lovable qualities of the gen- 
tleman who stands for the national type 
of America. They are likewise supreme- 
ly ignorant of the character of “Shylock” 
as depicted by William Shakespeare. 
The attempt, therefore, to portray 
“Uncle Sam” as “Uncle Shylock” has 
ridiculously failed. Nor yet will be suc- 


cessful the attempt to make him out 
“Uncle Simpleton.” 


THE BRANCH BANK QUESTION 


IHERE are two aspects of the 
McFadden Bill worthy of careful 
attention by the bankers of the 
country. These aspects are contradictory 
in character; one provision seeking to 
extend branch banking, the other to pro- 
hibit it—a case of good Lord, good devil. 
The argument by which these contra- 
dictions are reconciled would run some- 
what as follows: Branch banking is a bad 
thing, but since it is already practiced 
by a number of state banks, the national 
banks should be given the privilege of 
indulging in the same form of “wicked- 
ness.” The present situation with re- 
spect to branch banking resembles that 
which would exist were prohibition ap- 
plied to one class in the community while 
another class were exempt. 
Could Congress find some means of ef- 
fectually curbing the extension of branch 


banking by the state banks, and even 
compel the withdrawal of branches al- 
ready established, the situation would be 
very much altered. The opponents of 
branch banking could then go to Wash- 
ington and demand that branch banking 
be overthrown. As Congress apparently 
lacks this power, such a course is im 
practicable. But if the opponents of 
branch banking are really in earnest, they 
can carry their fight against it to the 
legislatures of the states that have al- 
ready passed laws authorizing branch 
banks and to other states where such 
laws are contemplated. Failing to do this, 
it may not unreasonably be inferred that 
their opposition to branch banking will 
be appeased by granting to the national 
banks some of the privileges the state 
banks already have with respect to es 
tablishing branches. The Hull amend: 
ments, limiting the extension of branches, 
give to the McFadden Bill the appear 
ance of a measure against branch bank 
ing; but this appearance is deceptive. 
Congress cannot restrain the extension 
of branch banking among the state banks 
unless they are members of the Federal 
Reserve System. The membership of this 
class of banks is so small as to be of little 
present importance. 

It is regrettable that the situation is 
such as to make it difficult to have 4 
straight, clear-cut issue made of the 
branch banking question: That is, # 
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branch banking is a good thing, why 
limit it; or if a bad thing, why permit it. 


WICKEDNESS TRIUMPHANT 


Tins was when, on the stage and 


in fiction, virtue however harassed 

by villainy, was sure to emerge tri- 
umphant in the end. We could sit 
back comfortably in our seats at the 
theater sure in the belief that however 
prosperously might go the affairs of the 
well-dressed villain at the outset of the 
play, he was sure to be tripped up by the 
low comedy man in the fourth act, or by 
the fifth at most. We knew that trains 
might run over the hero and heroine, or 
they might be involved in the darkest 
plots, but they would come out safe, 
sound and unscathed. They were shod 
with sandals of righteousness and could 
walk through fiery furnaces with no 
smell of fire on their garments. They 
wore breastplates of virtue which no 
shafts fashioned by the most hardened 
villain could pierce. So with the good 
little boy in fiction. Harm might come 
near, but never could touch him. Every 
story contained a good moral. Nothing 
else but a happy ending, with virtue 
regnant and vice underfoot, would have 
been tolerated in the times not so far 
distant. 

But these are progressive days. In the 
current issue of a popular magazine there 
is a story which runs like this. At night 
a noted criminal lawyer is aroused from 
his slumber by a distressed individual 
who confesses to having robbed a bank of 
which he was cashier of $50,000. He did 
it, he says, because somebody told him 
that a quick fortune could be made by 
buying a certain oil stock. He wanted 
the money so that he might send his wife, 
who had tuberculosis, to a friendlier 
climate, and to give a better home to his 
children. The money was stolen, put 
into the stock, and lost. After hearing 
his story, the lawyer told him he could do 
nothing; the man threatened to kill him- 
self in the lawyer's presence; the latter 
objected, and ordered the man out of the 


house. Just as he was leaving, the lawyer 
called him back, and said he had “a 
hunch” about his case: “You stole 
$50,000 and lost; steal another $50,000 
and win.” The lawyer realized that the 
advice given was unethical; but it 
worked. The self-confessed thief stole 
$50,000 more, speculated in the same 
stock, made a fortune, sent his wife to 
the mountains, provided a fine home for 
his children, and became a large stock- 
holder and director in the bank he had 
robbed. 

There is nothing new in the theory on 
which the supposed lawyer based his ad- 
vice in this instance; it is the theory 
almost universally followed in every 
bank defalcation. A little is stolen, and 
lost; more is taken, in the belief that 
former losses can be made good and the 
stolen money returned to the bank. Un- 
fortunately, for the success of this theory, 
it fails to work out in fact as it does 
in fiction. The writer of fiction can move 
stocks up or down at will, and shuffle 
events to suit his purpose. But life does 
not run along in that fashion; the un- 
expected happens. And he who had 
counted on a lucky turn to extricate him 
from his difficulties finds himself caught 
in the web of circumstances. 

Of course, successful villainy is no 
less immoral than when it is unsuccess- 
ful; but, in fiction at least, it has a 
glamour which failure lacks. The fact 
that we can look upon the triumph of 
villainy with tolerant eyes seems to indi- 
cate a less rigid moral standard than 
formerly prevailed. In a progressive age, 
where all things seem possible, we may 
reach a point where the deacon in the 
church will be a bootlegger during the 
week, and the pastor himself only 
preaching on Sundays and devoting the 
other days in the week to his vocation 
as a bandit. Truly, we live in a pro- 
gressive age, and no man dare set limits 
to our future attainments. Nevertheless, 
the young banker who steals $50,000 
and loses should think twice before he 
steals another $50,000 in order to win. 
He may lose again. 
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MOTION PICTURES—A NEW PUBLIC UTILITY ? 


[Continued from page 458] 


However, there were certain broad 
policies which could with advantage be 
put into effect, and this was done. In 
the matter of general studio efficiency, 
improvements in working schedules were 
instituted with the result that the per- 
sonnel not only functioned more steadily 
but also more efficiently and, of course, 
more economically. Excessively com- 
petitive bidding between producers for 
the services of stars under contract to 
other producers was given attention as 
well as a careful dovetailing of produc- 
tion schedules to the end that there might 
be a more consistent demand for the 
services of both actors and “extra” talent. 
The previous irregular change from 
months of production activity to months 
of comparative idleness has been succeed- 
ed by a year-round production program 
which is subject to budgetary control. 
Welfare conditions in the studios have 
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lately been recognized by competent au- 
thorities as the equal of those existing 
in any of the older inaustries. The 
studios themselves, both plants and equip- 
ment, represent an enormous investment 
and embody the most up-to-date features 
of well-managed manufacturing units, in 
which America excels. As to the pic: 
tures themselves, they are being made 
from the best available material, classical 
and modern, from the best that the arts 
of literature and drama have to offer 
and supplemented by the original crea 
tions of the screen’s own contribution, 
the scenario. These works are being pic’ 
turized by directors who not only have a 
keen appreciation of commercial values 
but also are alive to the influence of the 
screen on the manners. and customs of 
their times. It is the awakened sense of 
pride in the industry that is in large 
measure responsible for the high average 
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of successful pictures, commercially and 
artistically, which have been produced 
in the last four years or more. 

With production moving smocthly, it 
was natural that attention should be di- 
rected to fiscal and merchandising prob- 
lems. It has been said by many bankers 
that they are at a loss to understand why 
a business which is apparently on a cash 
basis should ever be in need of short- 
term loans. It is self-evident that the 
public pays cash for admission to the 
theater and it is equally true that the 
theater owner pays a cash deposit at the 
time he executes a contract to play a 
certain picture and pays in full when the 
picture is played. However, the motion 
picture business is subject to a general 
seasonal fluctuation from the standpoint 
of receipts and expenditures, although 
this fluctuation is becoming less marked 
each year. The summer months are at 
once the time of a slackening in the flow 
of receipts and a speeding up of produc- 
tion exnense and, therefore, it is some- 
times necessary for the producer to seek 
accommodation at the banks. Through 


the medium of spreading production ac- 
tivity over a longer period of months 
and through the intensive publicity cam- 
paign instituted by the central organiza- 
tion of the industry in co-operation with 
the exhibitors, attendance during the sum- 
mer months is simultaneously being ma- 
terially improved and thus the valley in 
the graph of the industry’s revenue is 
becoming shallower. This increased at- 
tendance in the “dull” season would not 
be possible were not the production 
schedule so planned as to release good 
pictures in the summer and if theaters 
were not being made more attractive and 
comfortable by the installation of artifi- 
cial cooling systems and other such items. 


DEVISING A “BEST PRACTICE’? BALANCE 
SHEET 


In view of the necessity for banking 
accommodations, the industry as repre- 
sented by the central organization found, 
upon analysis, that growth had been so 
rapid that little time had been devoted 
to the development of a rational system 
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of accounting. Many of the large com- 
panies were developing excellent systems, 
being helped in the solution of their ac. 
counting problems by representative pub- 
lic accountants. Banking institutions 
found it somewhat difficult, sometimes 
impossible, to accurately evaluate the 
general balance sheet of a motion picture 
company when it was submitted to them. 
And so, a “best practice” balance sheet 
was devised by the financial officers of the 
larger motion picture companies in co- 
operation with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, the New York Clearing 
House, public accountants and the banks 
that were currently engaged in motion 
picture financing. This balance sheet has 
been of great value not only to the in- 
dustry but also to the banks generally as 
it supplies the means for reflect:ng the 
true condition of the applicant for credit. 
Whereas in former years, one could 
count on the fingers of two hands the 
banks who were financing motion picture 
enterprises, today we find representative 
banking institutions throughout _ the 
country actively participating in the 
fortunes of this new public utility. 
Steps were taken by the industry also 
to see to it that the public was generally 
informed as to the investment standing of 
the motion picture business. In co 
operation with the American Bankers 
Association, the Investment Bankers 
Association, the National Association of 
Credit Men, and the Associated Ad 
vertising Clubs of the World, the indus 
try entered upon a consistent program 
having for its purpose the placing of the 
public in a position to discriminate be’ 
tween the soundly financed, well-mai 
aged motion picture companies and thos 
concerns which were from time to time 
promoted by individuals who were not 
actuated by honest purposes and who 
sought to obtain the support of the in 
vesting public with no real intention nor 
ability to see to it that the investor te 
ceived adequate returns for his capital 
advances. Shortly it came about that 
the large underwriting houses were of 
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tomers and that is to place at his serv- 
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Specialists trained for every conceivable 
problem that may confront the banker. 
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\ FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY , 


\ 120 Broadway 


fering motion picture securities to their 
clients. No longer is the control of the 
industry lodged in the hands of a few 
individuals, for the investing public has 
declared itself “in” on the profits which 
are realized when efficient management 
directs the destinies of a motion picture 
company which has a steady output and 
an outlet for its products. 


THEATER CONTROL 


This latter phase of the motion pic- 
ture industry, the outlet for the finished 
product, has been a problem the solution 
ot which has brought about the most 
important change in the industry's opera- 
tions in the last four or five years. While 
it has constituted a radical change from 
Previous methods, it again parallels the 
experience of other large industries. It 
is Obvious to bankers, whose business 
automatically makes them familiar with 
marketins: problems, that the shortest line 
between factory and consumer is the most 


of New York 


Equitable Bldg. Z 


desirable. In the picture industry, the 
usual procedure was for the producer to 
sell his picture to the distributor, who 
would, in turn, rent the picture to the 
exhibitor. It will be seen that the exhibi- 
tor, therefore, was in the “key” position 
as to price for the product. It was 
natural and logical for the producer to 
seek contact with and direct channels to 
the ultimate consumer, the motion pic- 
ture patron. 

Just as oil producers buy up refineries 
and gas stations, as manufactuters of 
electrical equipment have bought into 
public utilities and other users of their 
products, so it was inevitable that the 
producing and distributing companies in 
the motion picture business should see 
the wisdom of linking up theater opera- 
tion with production and distribution. 
This has resulted in the purchase and 
control of theaters on a large scale by 
producing-distributing units, thus assur- 
ing for their product primary presenta- 
tions in theaters under their own control. 
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These “key” theaters may be said to be 
the show-cases of the distributors and af- 
ford the independent theater owners an 
opportunity to gauge the reaction of the 
public to the pictures presented. Per- 
haps 5000 of the total 20,000 mot:on pic- 
ture houses in this country are now 
owned or operated by the large producers 
and distributors. All the economies and 
advantages accruing to the widely known 
success attending “chain” operations are 
enjoyed by theater circuits. This is, in- 
deed, a strong link in the chain of stabil- 
ization which is being forged and which 
is likewise bringing about improved 
standards of theater operation with con- 
sequent increased revenue. 


ARBITRATION OF COMMERCIAL DISPUTES 


The matter of litigation is one which 
compels the unwilling but intensive con- 
sideration of a banker who is financing an 
industry, and so he may well know what 
has been accomplished by the organized 
motion picture business in dealing with 
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this problem. When it 1s realized that 
the average motion picture theater 
annually rents from distributors approx- 
imately 175 feature pictures and about 
350 short subjects (newsreels, comedies 
and novelties), it will be seen that the 
20,000 theaters enter into contracts with 
distributors calling for the exhibition of 
10,500,000 separate pictures every year 
This enormous number of transactions is 
under written contract and the oppor: 
tunities for disputes arising therefrom 
can be readily visualized. The industry, 
however, cannot tolerate lengthy litiga 
tion affecting the pictures themselves, as 
their value is dependent upon their im: 
mediate release to the public upon pro 
duction. Therefore, the industry has be’ 
come, in the words of the American Ar 
bitration Association, “pre-eminently 
the outstanding example of the success 
ful use of arbitration as a means of set 
tling commercial disputes.” In connec 
tion with disputes arising through film 
exhibition contracts in 1925, the thirty: 
four motion picture boards of arbitration 
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composed of distributors and exhibitors 
gave only 5450 awards, all other con- 
tracts having been completed without ar- 
bitration and without expensive litiga- 
tion. The record holds significance for 
the banker. 

In the matter of supervision and con- 
trol of fire hazards, the industry has like- 
wise received the whole hearted approval 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the various fire prevention 
bodies of the country. This is the result 
of the installation of the most highly 
developed systems of fire prevention in 
studios, film exchanges and theaters. 

It is evidence of the importance of the 
industry in the nation’s business to learn 
that the Department of Commerce has 
recently established a bureau to co 
operate with the industry in its opera- 
tions beyond the shores of the United 
States. This is not astonishing in so 
new an industry when we are made 
aware of the fact that the United States 
manufactures 87 per cent. of the world 
production of motion pictures. While 
the American industry is self-supporting 
within the United States, it is significant 
that from 25 to 40 per cent. of the in- 
dustry’s revenue is derived from over- 
seas distribution. This is another ele- 
ment making for stabilization. It may be 
pointed out, too, that the development 
of the foreign market for American pic- 
tures is just now beginning to assume 
continuity of effort and the expansion in 
foreign countries is practically without 
limitations, as our pictures carry an in- 
ternational appeal. In Canada, for ex- 
ample, there was organized last year an 
association designed to function much 
the same as the American association and 
with good results in the matter of uni- 
form policies and joint effort. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF STOCK 


The picture which has been painted of 
this industry which is an art makes com- 
prehensible the eagerness with which the 
public has taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities to participate in the rewards of 
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CUTTING FLAME DRILL 


For the greatest security 
there is no denying 
Steelcrete Armor. 


this new public utility, which it is hoped 
the reading of the article will show mo- 
tion pictures to be. A recent survey 
showed that the number of shares in the 
hands of the public and the number of 
shareholders of motion picture securities 
which are listed on the stock exchanges 
were, respectively, more than 11,000,000 
and 60,000. In 1925, transactions in 
these securities recorded on the stock 
tickers totaled 5,005,400 shares, or a 
daily average of 13,712 shares. This pub- 
lic ownership of stock of motion picture 
enterprises is a development which banks 
and trust companies are carefully watch- 
ing, for the balance sheets of estates and 
trusts now have listed among the assets, 
stocks and bonds of motion picture cor- 
porations. 


EXPLOS!1 


VES 


The world’s greatest vault— 
the Steelcrete Vault of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 


The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Offices in the principal cities 


As to the future, we must consider 
the past, but it is typical of the new 
order of things within the motion picture 
industry that the central organization has 
renewed its contract with its president, 
Will Hays, for a period of ten years, or 
until 1936, and its members have at the 
same time bound themselves to a perpetu- 
ation of the organization for a similar 
period of years by pledging the finances 
necessary to its support. The industry 
means to “carry on” and with the co 
operation of the public and the financial 
genius of the country, its possibilities 
are without horizon. As a distinctive 
American enterprise, it is both a public 
servant and a commercial giant. 


NORTHWESTERN BANKS IMPROVE OVER A YEAR AGO 


AKEN as a whole, banks in the mid- 

dle Northwest are in better condition 
than at the same time a year ago, accord- 
ing to the Northwestern National Bank 
Review, a publication of the Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The tendency during 1925 was strong: 
ly toward economy in all departments 
and the rate of interest paid on time de- 
posits on national banks in the Minne- 
apolis territory has been reduced 1 per 
cent. or more between 1923 and the 
present time. 

A report published this month by the 
South Dakota Bankers’ Association 
gives additional evidence of progress in 
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better banking practice. It discloses the 
results of a survey of service charges put 
into effect and rates of interest paid by 
banks in fifty-eight counties of that state, 
and while opportunity for comparison 
with a former period is given in but one 
instance, this shows improvement: pre’ 
vailing interest rates paid on county 
funds decreased considerably during the 
last year. A charge for cashing out-of 
town checks was made by 65 per cent. 
of the reporting banks. A sample letter 
issued by one bank when instituting 
such a charge gives as one of its reasons: 
“Over 90 per cent. of the creamery and 
egg checks are cashed instead of deposit: 
ed to accounts as formerly.” 
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INDEPENDENT VS. BRANCH BANKS 


[Continued from page 460] 


volume of business at a lower operating 
cost. Then the pooling of invested capi- 
tal means broader lending power. Re- 
cently, a merger in New York City gave 
rise to a mammoth institution, making 
possible the second billion dollar bank- 
ing Organization in the city. Credit line 
potentialities were doubled and certain 
new accounts from organizations to 
whom a million dollar line is but a baga- 
telle, will be prospective. 

Country banks, however, are con- 
strained by no such paramount question 
in merging. Usually the aim has been 
to combine because not enough business 
existed to support the number of banks 
Ina given town. And then competition 
trom the neighboring city banks, has 
often presaged the action. This latter 
contingency has been brought about by 
the era of better communications—auto- 
mobiles, improved roads, the telephone, 


etc. The village bank is left in the cold 
when the farmer and small town mer- 
chant discover that the city bank is, so to 
speak, “right around the corner.” 

From all this, however, no inference 
should be drawn that the day of the little 
bank at the crossroads is passing. The 
majority of country banks operate at a 
profit and in many communities where 
antagonism to branch banking still 
waxes strong, it would obviously be un- 
wise to attempt transformation to a 
branch. 

What is needed among this class of 
banks is a more careful use of credit in 
agricultural districts and in the gradual 
process of eliminating the weak ones we 
will have a system smaller possibly in in- 
dividual units, but as large in total re- 
sources and operating more smoothly and 
efficiently. 
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WHAT COUNTS MOST IN ATTRACTING 
NEW CUSTOMERS ? 


[Continued from page 470] 


On the other hand, if a bank’s organ- 
ization is of the right sort; modern, pro- 
gressive, alert, yet safely conservative, 
and the personality of the banking staff is 
such that customers feel that an individ- 
ual personal interest is taken in their af- 
fairs, the bank on the busiest corner in 
town should make a serious bid for the 
lion’s share of the new business. A bank 
that is passed by more people every day 
that any other bank in the same city has 
a decidedly worthwhile advantage for 
that reason alone. When people are un- 
der the necessity of having to pass the 
site occupied by the First National Bank 
several times a day they cannot very well 
shut their eyes to the fact that there is 
such a bank. Furthermore, they are in a 
very fair way to be impressed with the 
convenience and desirability of the First 
National Bank as a banking place for 
them. 


ADVERTISING VALUE OF ATTRACTIVE 
BUILDING 


In carrying on this survey among 
banks in country towns as well as cities 
I found a remarkable unanimity of 
opinion about the advertising value of 
an attractive and _ substantial-looking 
bank building. Much stress was rightly 
laid on the importance of a dignified and 
appropriate banking home as one of the 
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most significant single phases of all forms 
of bank advertising. The advertising 
value of such a building that reflects the 
individuality of the bank is beyond all 
telling. It denotes stability, permanence, 
vitality, the faith of the institution in its 
future, the lack of any mere makeshift 
policies and it impresses all who see it 
with the fact that only a first-rate bank 
could own or occupy such an imposing 
structure of marble or granite. It gives 
people a material token of security that 
is worth more than all the printed finan- 
cial statements that a bank could circu 
late in a dozen years. 

In this connection the suggestion 
might be ventured that the surprisingly 
large percentage of people who do not 
mention financial security as a first con 
sideration may be drawing their own con 
clusions from outward appearance. A 
Portland, Me., banker who believed it a 
short-sighted policy to have anything but 
the best in the way of a banking office 
told me that he was no less an authority 
for the statement than the record of his 
bank’s gain in deposits following the 
erection of a modern banking home. 

The history of a bank or the fact that 
it is the oldest in town, as talking points 
for exploiting the strength and safety 
of the institution, likewise appear to be 
arguments that have shrunk into insig 
nificance, although both of them former’ 
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ly afforded effective suggestions for at- 
tracting new depositors. In selecting 
their banks nowadays people seem to 
take a half-hearted interest in the num- 
ber of financial storms that an institution 
has weathered throughout a century of 
growth or the ratio of the bank’s capital 
and surplus to its deposits. They want 
to know first of all that they are dealing 
with a bank that is big and brnad 
minded, whole-hearted, quick to grasp a 
problem and alert to serve its patrons. 
The question of age as a factor could 
not have been answered more succinctly 
than by a Flint, Mich., banker who said: 
“Flint is a rapidly growing community 
and the fact that a bank is the oldest in 
town would not be a particularly strong 
feature. This is proven by the fact that 
our bank is the youngest in the city and 
also the largest.” 


PERCENTAGE OF NEW _ BUSINESS 
ATTRIBUTED TO ADVERTISING 


The percentage of new business attrib- 
uted to advertising by bankers was in the 
neighborhood of 10 per cent. and in- 
quiries among personal friends indicated 
that an even smaller number had been 
influenced to make bank selections giving 
advertising as the chief cause. That is 
not necessarily to the discredit of adver- 
using as a powerful factor in attracting 
new customers, however, for it is one of 
the best means a banker has for exploit- 
ing the wares he has to sell. Advertising 
of the rivht sort will accelerate the de- 
velopmen: of any bank because it edu- 


cates the people to an appreciation of the 
bank’s ability and willingness to serve 
them in specific ways and its value in- 
creases from year to year as it continues. 
There is a dearth of knowledge about 
banking methods and facilities among 
the great masses of people and the right 
kind of publicity will help a bank to 
create an individuality that can be made 
a great business-pulling factor. 

Very likely the explanation of this 
seemingly obscure showing made by ad- 
vertising lies in the fact that many more 
people follow the dictates of the printed 
page than ever realize it. Advertising is 
an investment and a protection that 
builds prestige and good-will and conse- 
quently it is difficult to determine the 
dollars and cents value of an intangible 
item that does not figure in the statement. 
The opinion of this California banker 
casts an informing light: “While very 
few people who come to a particular 
bank to open an account attribute it to 
newspaper display advertising, I feel sure 
that the foundation has been laid in their 
minds by this method, followed up by 
other factors. Back of them all is adver- 
tising in one form or another. News- 
paper display is considered as broadcast- 
ing, while the various other media, such 
as programs, business cards, street car 
cards, billboards and so on through the 
list including direct by mail, that is, let- 
ters, form and otherwise, can be regarded 
as the follow-up or salesman to display 
advertising.” 

A New Jersey banker who had been 


directly interested in financial advertising 
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Individual Investors 


and Institutions 


are more and more turning to 
Federal Home Mortgage Com- 
pany Bonds 

FIRST, Because Federal Home Mortgage 
Company Bonds are free from risk. Prin- 
cipal and interest are protected by every 
possible safeguard including the highest 
type of Real Estate Mortgage Security and 
the unconditional guarantee of a great 
Surety Company with assets of over 
thirty-five million dollars. 

SECOND, Because Federal Home Mortgage 
Company Bonds yield steady income from 
date of issue to maturity at a higher rate 
of interest than can be obtained from other 
investments of comparable safety. 

THIRD, Because Federal Home Mortgage 
Company Bonds are constant in value, not 
affected by market fluctuations and not 
speculative in any sense. 

Issued in coupon form in denominations of 
$500 and $1000 in maturities of five, ten, 
and fifteen years. 


Federal Home Mortgage Company 
First Mortgage Collateral 


54% Gold Bonds 


Empire Trust Company, New York City, 
Trustee 
Guaranteed by the National Surety 
Company 


Distributed to investors through the following 
established Banks and Investment Houses 
to whom inquiries should be sent: 
GRAND RAPIDS NATIONAL BANK 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
PORTER, ERSWELL & CO. 

216 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 
HAYDEN, VAN ATTER & CO. 

Buhl Building, Detroit, Michigan 
W. H. STOUT & COMPANY 
7 St. Paul Street. Baltimore, Maryland 
R. W. EVANS & CO. 

7 Wall Street, New York City 
223 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PALMER BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Walker Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
ARNOLD AND COMPANY 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
R. H. ARNOLD CO. 

120 Broadway, New York City 
GEO. L. SIMPSON & CO. 
American Exchange Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


Descriptive folder will be mailed upon request 
Inquiries from banks and dealers invited 


R. H. ARNOLD CO. 


Established 1895 
120 Broadway Fiscal Agents New York City 


—————, 


for over fifteen years stated that while he 
was forced to admit that in nis opinion 
advertising came fourth as an important 
factor, he firmly believed that advertis 
ing could very often be made to fill in all 
the other necessary factors with the ex- 
ception of service to depositors. Thus a 
reasonable inference might be that a com: 
bination of friendship and advertising 
should be the most far reaching in its 
consequences. 


WHY CUSTOMERS WITHDRAW ACCOUNTS 


A tabulation of the answers received 
from individuals and the reasons given 
for severing relations with one bank and 
going to another revealed many of the 
interesting chronic frailties of human na- 
ture. The first and foremost reason was 
the refusal to make loans. When a cus 
tomer is denied a loan, all the friendship 
and good service in the world is disre- 
garded by him. He then has a grievance 
and becomes a dissatisfied customer until 
he goes elsewhere and finds that he is 
not a good credit risk from the banker's 
viewpoint. But to flatly refuse a person 
who is worthy of credit seems to be one 
of the most vexatious blunders that a 
banker can make. Every one agreed that 
it had been a most humiliating experience 
and the remembrance of it was grievous 
unto them. 

Inattention and lack of service ranked 
next as a reason. Discourteous treat: 
ment was another outstanding cause for 
closing an account and seeking a new 
connection. Apprehension over the se 
curity of deposits or the lack of public 
confidence in a bank came last as a rea 
son, although the inquiries were made in 
a community where there had never been 
a bank failure. It is a curious fact that 
while the relative safety of different 
banks does not appear to be worth a 
moment’s regard to people in making 
their selections, yet when the least cause 
for anxiety comes they are certain t 
want their money first and explanations 
later. The slightest rumor of uncertain 
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ty about the safety of their funds makes 
them cast friendship, service and all other 
considerations to the winds. 

What are the lessons to be deduced 
from the results of this investigation? 
In a nutshell, the most important thing 
to determine is the existence or the lack 
of those elements in a bank’s organization 
that gain and hold friends. The value of 
the personal touch in banking can hardly 
be exaggerated. “Service,” probably the 
most used and abused word in the entire 
dictionary, is, after all, a bank’s greatest 
field for new business and service of 
course includes the type of banking home 
and its equipment, the number of depart- 
ments, personality of the officers and em- 
ployes and the willingness with which 
every demand consistent with good bank- 
ing is met. 


SPECIAL SERVICES AS A FACTOR 


It is safe to say that all banks en- 
deavor to please through service, succeed- 
ing in varying degrees, and it is naturally 
this difference in the result that makes 
the difference in the size and the profit- 
making possibilities of various institu- 
tions. The writer has observed a marked 
tendency on the part of bankers nowa- 
days toward the unusual in financial serv- 
ices. In competition with many other in- 
stitutions banks find it necessary to use 
competitive methods. 

A case in point is that of a New Jersey 
bank which purchased some central city 
property at considerable expense wherein 
it might advertise free parking space for 
automobiles. This proved immensely 
popular and more than carries the over- 
head and taxes through the revenue re- 
ceived from non-depositors. In the lobby 
of the bank is a fine scale which is also 
popular. The bank advertises invest- 


ment advice, helps with income tax re- 
turns, provides a conference room for 
meetings and extends prizes to the vari- 
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ous agricultural clubs encouraging farm- 
ing. One medium alone that it considered 
worth at least $5000 a year to it was a 
display window which it loans alternate- 
ly to its depositors. Another bank in 
Pennsylvania whose idea of advertising 
was to get people into the bank so that 
they would have an opportunity to offer 
personal service, attached the most im- 
portance to “indoor” advertising. To 
bring people into the bank it holds all 
kinds of exhibits—industrial, floral, pot- 
tery, china, etc. It has these running 
for about six months of the year and 
believes them to be more productive of 
results than any other form of advertis- 
ing. Certainly in these days of keen 
rivalry among banking institutions any 
of these mediums for reaching prospec- 
tive customers should merit serious at- 
tention. 
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SECURING CO-OPERATION OF STOCKHOLDERS 


[Continued from page 462] 


holders meeting held the second Thurs- 
day of January. The by-laws of the 
bank provide that the meeting shall be 
held by 10 o'clock and notices calling 
this meeting are by tacit consent ignored, 
for the stockholders are advised that the 
meeting will properly be held at 12.30 
at a local hotel. Two or three of the 
stockholders meet at 10 o'clock and “be- 
cause of lack of quorum” adjourn to 
meet at 12.30. 

After a luncheon served by the hotel 


the annual business meeting is called to 
order. 

The actual routine of business is usual: 
ly preceded by a fifteen to twenty minute 
talk, perhaps by some banker who is 
not connected with the institution, but 
who is invited as a guest because of his 
ability to speak clearly and thinkingly, 
and these talks have been found to be of 
value in pointing out to stockholders, 
ky someone other than one of the of- 
ficers, the many opportunities in which 
they may help their own institution. 


PLANNING THE CREDIT FILE 
[Continued from page 467] 


him to carry on an intelligent conversa- 
tion even if he is not thoroughly posted 
concerning the credit. 

Next to the top sheet in the file should 
follow the statement comparison form, 
for this is probably the next most im- 
portant bit of condensed information. 
The writer has reviewed a large number 
of comparison forms but that shown in 
cut example “F” was the best seen as to 
completeness and ease with which it can 
be read. It contains the whole financial 
picture in a clear cut way. 

Whether for a large or a small bank 
the comparison form, reflecting as it does 
the trend and financial condition of the 
borrower over a period, is useful and is 
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simple enough to maintain in proper 
condition. Of course in many instances 
in the smaller country bank it would be 
useless but in practically all moderate 
sized banks there are (or if not there 
should be) usually a number of instances 
where it could be profitably employed. 
Sheets which contain direct informa: 
tion (write-ups of interviews with the 
customers) need be only plain white 
sheets of paper of letter-head size. 


FEW SPECIAL FORMS NECESSARY 
As previously stated, the folder itself 


(plain manila) “A”, the simple top 
[Continued on page 549] 
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To officers 
of 


corporations 


The Equitable acts in 
the following corporate 
trust capacities: 


a 


As trustee under 
mortgages and 
deeds of trust, se- 
curing bonds of rail- 
road, public utility 
and industrial cor- 
porations. 


As transfer agent 
and registrar of 
stock. (In the trans- 
ter of even a single 
share of stock there 
are thirty-five sepa- 
rate steps. Each one 
of them is vital to a 
proper transfer; ifa 
single error 1s made 
confusion, loss of 
time and expense 
avill result.) 


As depositary under 
protective agree- 
ments or under 
plans of reorgani- 
zation of railroad, 
public utility and 
industrial corpora- 
tions. 


As agent and de- 
positary for voting 
trustees. 


As assignee or re- 
ceiver for corpora- 
tions under action 
for the protection 
of creditors. 


As fiseal agent for 
the payment of 
bonds, and coupons 
of states, munici- 
palities and cor- 
porations. 


Send for our booklet, 
Schedule of Fees for 
Corporate Trust Service 
or, without incurring 
any obligation, consult 
the nearest representa- 
tive of ‘The Equitable 
with regard to any of 
the services rendered 
by our Corporate Trust 
Department. 





Mistakes in stock transfer 
are costly 


A corporation was held liable for trans- 
ferring stock in the name of a minor, with- 
out securing evidence of the authority of 
the guardian. 


The result—much litigation, with loss 
of prestige and good-will worth many 
times the annual cost of Equitable Stock 
Transfer Service. 

The corporate trust services of The 
Equitable are available to local banks wish- 
ing to amplify their own services for the 
benefit of their customers. Send for our 
booklet, The Eguitable Trust Company — 
Transfer Agent. , 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM HAYES 


financially the “weak sister” among 

the members of the former Latin 
Monetary Union. Economists have 
pointed out repeatedly that she has prac- 
tically no natural resources, such as coal 
and iron; nor has she developed any par- 
ticular industry to the point where she 
is preeminent. Therefore, they have 
concluded that economically she has less 
chance of returning soon to that much 
desired “normalcy” than France or Bel- 
gium. 

The debt funding agreement, granting 
more favorable terms to Italy than to 
France or England, indicates that the 
United States shares this view, and has 


Ti date, Italy has been considered 


modified the terms accordingly. 

Mussolini, however, will have none of 
this. He sees Italy as a great nation— 
economically as well as politically. He is 


determined to make it so. While the 
French have been debating over stabiliza- 
tion and taxation and ratifying the debt 
funding agreement; while the Belgians 
have drawn up an elaborate plan for sta- 
bilization of the franc, only to see it fall 
through because they could not agree on 
the terms of the foreign loan which 
would make it possible—while this has 
been going on, Mussolini has been 
increasing working hours, increasing 
taxes, reducing government expenses, 
until he has eventually brought the ex- 
change value of the lire above that of the 
franc. The methods by which he has ac- 
complished this are sharply criticized in 
democratic countries, but the results are 
to be commended. 

Not satisfied with bringing the lire 
above the franc, Mussolini has announced 
a program of deflation which will in time 
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bring it back to its original parity. Not 
for him are the palliatives of “stabiliza- 
tion.” In his present state of mind noth- 
ing short of complete deflation is satis- 
factory. 


THE DEFLATION PLAN 


To begin with he has a budgetary sur- 
plus of approximately 1,500,000,000 
lire. This has been applied to the reduc- 
tion of the internal debt, bringing it 
down to about 90,000,000,000 lire. 

Then he has arranged to have the 
$90,000,000 proceeds of the Morgan loan 
transferred to the Bank of Italy, in re- 
turn for which the bank will cancel a 
credit of 2,500,000,000 lire extended to 
the government. This 2,500,000,000 
lire loan of the bank to the government 
was originally made in notes, and it is 
evidently expected that an equal quantity 
of notes will be redeemed by the bank, 
for the cable account of the plan says 
that the “paper circulation will be de- 
creased immediately almost 3,000,000,- 
000.” 

This will leave a fiduciary note issue 
for the account of the government of 
about 3,000,000,000, still to be repaid. 
This, according to the plan, is to be re- 
duced by 500,000,000 lire each year, 
that amount having been set aside in 
future budgets. This will extinguish the 
state fiduciary note issue by 1932. 

The 2,100,000,000 lire of treasury 
notes, issued in denominations of 5, 10, 
and 25 lire is to be reduced by 400,000,- 
000 lire, by withdrawing all of the 25 
lire notes without replacing them, and 
replacing some of the 5 and 10 lire notes 
with silver coins. 

If Mussolini lives to carry out his plan 
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(as this is written news comes of another 
attempt to assassinate him) the lire may 
be brought back to its mint par of 19.3 


cents. But one may well question 
whether the glory so gained will be worth 
the misery it will cause. For a policy of 
deflation is almost certain to result in 
paralyzing business. For as the value of 
the lire appreciates, the pxice of articles 
must decline. Prices and the lire are 
located at opposite ends of a see-saw, 
balanced on value. Value remains con- 
stant, but as the lire goes up, prices must 
come down. For prices are but “value 
expressed in terms of money,” and if 
value remains constant and the value of 
money increases, prices must decrease. 
And if the law of supply and demand 
governs money as it does all other com- 
modities, the reduction of the supply of 
money by 500,000,000 lire yearly must 
enhance the value of money. 

Every bus'ness man knows how diffi- 


cult it is to make profits when prices are 
declining. It is almost impossible to do 
so, if prices are declining fast, for while 
an article is being manufactured its price 
may decline enough to wipe out profits, 
It is natural that business men should re- 
fuse to carry on business when prices are 
declining, in order to avoid losses. Sup- 
pose such a condition to be prolonged 
over the next six years, as is the prospect 
in Italy. It is a question whether even 
Mussolini will be able to withstand the 
protests which will result. 

Less than a year of such declining 
prices and paralyzed business was 
enough for Norway. That country has 
ceased its effort to deflate its currency, 
and has given its energy to stabilization 
instead. It is quite probable that an 
equal time will suffice Italy. 

Stabilization has many advantages 
over deflation. The strongest argument 
for bringing a monetary unit back to its 
former value is the restoration to cred: 
itors of the purchasing power of which 
they have been robbed. But in the in 
tervening years while the lire has been 
depreciated it is probable that enough 
contracts have been made so that as much 
injustice will be worked by changing the 
position of such people, as justice will be 
achieved in restoring creditors to their 
former position. 

Then, again, stabilization encourages 
business. If business men can rely on 
the money in which they deal holding its 
value for a time without increasing oF 
decreasing, they can proceed to produce 
with some prospects of profitable opera 
tion. Even so, they must assume enough 
risks. But if these risks are increased 
by the danger of constant changes in 
prices, due to fluctuating value of money, 
the position of the business man becomes 
impossible. 


EXPORT BALANCE MENACING 


Mussolini is rightly placing a great 
deal of emphasis on increasing production 
in Italy. For it is the trade balance o 
that country which seems likely to caus 
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Through its own representatives and cor- 
respondent banks all over the world, 
Irving Bank and Trust Company keeps 
a finger on the pulse of trade. 
Knowledge of new developments and 
requirements of trade; information on 
conditions in both foreign and domestic 
markets —these are part of the service that 
Irving Bank and Trust Company offers 
to its correspondents. In dealing with 
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dled by Irving Bank and Trust Company. 
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most of its difficulties in the future. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1926, Italy 
imported 5,946,000,000 lire more of 
goods than she exported. In the last 
analysis, this must be paid in gold. If 
such drains as this on the gold reserve 
continue, there will be but little gold 
left to support the deflation program 
described above. Notes cannot be re- 
duced by paying other notes for them. 
The only real reduction of circulation is 
effected by paying gold for notes. And 
if the gold is drained off through pay- 
ment for imports, it cannot be used to 
reduce circulation. 

Of course, with the decrease of prices 
in Italy, an export surplus would natural- 
ly appear, for lower prices would make 
it cheaper for foreigners to buy in that 
country. But such an export surplus 
would be built up by impoverishing the 
country, as is happening in France. 

Meanwhile, however, business in Italy 
is holding up fairly well, in spite of ex- 
change difficulties and the fact that 
money is fairly tight. Though the wheat 
crop is not so good as last year, it is still 
fairly satisfactory. The use of war bread 
is again being urged to make the crop 
supply the country without importations. 
The lire has improved somewhat since 
the announcement of the deflation policy, 
and has held fairly steady sir.ce that time. 

Count Volpi is following the Ameri- 
can idea of supervising the banks in the 


interest of depositors. He has introduced 
a measure providing that no new banks 
may be organized without the authoriza- 
tion of the Ministers of Finance and Na- 
tional Economy. They are instructed to 
consult with the Bank of Italy on applica- 
tions for new banks or for the opening 
of new branches, to which the law also 
applies. 

Another section provides that banks 
which accept deposits must set aside 10 
per cent. of their earnings each year in 
the form of a special reserve until the 
special reserve amounts to 40 per cent. 
of the banks’ capital. All banks must 
submit annual balance sheets to the Bank 
of Italy, which is charged with the en- 
forcement of this regulation. 

The Ministers of Finance and National 
Economy are authorized to issue regula- 
tions fixing the ratio which must exist 
between a bank’s capital and the amount 
of deposits it is allowed to accept. 


THE MARK COMES OF AGE 


The Reichsbank has decided that the 
mark is now old enough to take care of 
itself. For two years the bank has pro- 
tected the new monetary unit born with 
the Dawes Plan, by holding the quota- 
tion rigidly at 23.8, but in the latter part 
of August, it withdrew this support. It 
was felt that it was no longer necessary 
to peg the quotation. This opinion has 
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so far been justified by the strength of 
exchange since the removal of support. 

This even coincided with the end of 
the second year of the Dawes Plan, dur- 
ing which 54 per cent. of the reparations 
were paid in kind. In spite of the fact 
that reparations have been paid now for 
two years without serious difficulty; and 
in spite of the fact that the business sit- 
uation in Germany is steadily improving, 
there is a constant reiteration in the Ger- 
man press of the opinion that the repara- 
tions burden cannot be borne indefinitely. 
This may be discounted as propaganda 
for further reduction. 


GERMANY GETTING READY FOR 
PROSPERITY 


There seems to be general agreement 
that the worst of the German depression 
is past, and that business revival is in- 
cipient. The upward tendency showed 
itself first in the favorable development 
in the coal and iron market. As a result 
of the miners’ strike in England, the 
export of coal was considerably in- 
creased. This resulted in a slight reduc- 
tion of unemployment, and the increased 
purchasing power of workers is benefit- 
ing all businesses, though slightly. 

More significant than that, however, is 
the recent action of several German 
banks in increasing their capital stock. 
That this should be done while Ger- 
many is enjoying such easy money as she 
is now is evidence that German bankers, 
looking ahead, forsesee in the near fu- 
ture a demand for capital and credit 
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from German industry which will make 
use of all the available resources. For 
the present, however, the ease in credit 
is illustrated by the repurchase from an 
American syndicate of 40,000,000 marks 
of Deutsche Bank stock by a German 
syndicate. 

Lincoln Eyre, writing in the New 
York Times says, “Like financial Arabs, 
the American bankers, who literally 
swarmed in Berlin a few months back, 
have folded their letters of credit and 
silently stolen away. They simply 
couldn’t compete, so they said, with 
their German rivals.” Mr. Eyre’s con 
clusion from this is interesting. “There 
could scarcely be a more significant sign 
of Germany’s growing prosperity than 
this exodus of envoys representing the 
most powerful banking institutions in 
the richest country on earth. Their de 
parture meant the German banks were 
offering loans at rates below those Wall 
Sreet could offer, and that in tum 
money was plentiful in Berlin.” Mr. 
Eyre, being a newspaper man and not a 
financier, evidently does not know that 
easy money is usually the result of bus’ 
ness depression and lack of demand for 
loans, rather than of busiisess prosperity 
And yet one would think that he would 
take the trouble to learn the facts. The 
very fact that recent reports from Ger 
many indicate that the money rate % 
stiffening are indicative of reviving bus’ 
ness. 

Most of the mushroom firms which 
sprang up in Germany during the ™ 
flation period seem to have been elim 
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inated, for failures are barely 25 per 
cent. of what they were earlier in the 
year. There is now a strong movement 
toward combines and vertical trusts to 
reduce the costs of production. The re- 
port of the Direction der Disconto- 
Gesellschaft says that over 100 of such 
combinations have been formed since 
this time last year. Most of them have 
been in the iron production and iron 
using industries. 


END OF COAL STRIKE IN SIGHT 


Throughout the month of August 
there were repeated conferences between 
the mine owners and the striking miners 
in an effort to end the strike begun last 
May. The union is having more and 
more difficulty keeping the men from 
going back to work, and its attitude re- 
cently has become concihatory, in con- 
trast with the defiant attitude assumed 
at the outset of the strike. 

are now willing to consider 


The me: 
reduction of wages, but will not consent 


to any lengthening of the working day. 
They also insist that wages must be fixed 
by national agreements, rather than by 
district agreements. This last point is 
where the real difficulty comes, ‘because 
both sides consider it as fundamental. 

However, here and there groups of 
miners are reaching agreements with 
their employers and going back to work. 
Some few riots have resulted between 
those going back to work and minérs who 
continue on strike. The total at work 
by the first of September was about 
40,000. 

This strike seems especially deplorable 
because there is a great deal to be said 
for both sides. Undoubtedly the miners 
were justified in registering a protest 
against an industry with a wage of only 
$13 a week. On the other hand, the 
mine owners cannot be expected to oper- 
ate mines, even at that wage, if they can 
make no profits. The puzzling question 
is, why won't the industry support a 
better wage than $13? Evidently it is 
due to a partial breakdown of the theory 
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of the capitalistic system. This theory 
holds that under capitalism, competition 
forces the use of the most economic 
methods of production, the use of labor 
saving machinery, etc., in order to make 
the largest possible amount of profits. 
But for some reason labor saving 
methods have not been applied to the 
British mines. Hence the production of 
a British miner is only about half of that 
of an American miner, who works with 
efficient tools, and the pay is correspond- 
ingly lower. In other words, the British 
miners are suffering from a condition 
which they are powerless to alleviate. 
If the strike results in impressing on the 
minds of the mine owners the necessity 
of reducing costs by efficient use of 
machinery as well as by reducing wages, 
it will have partially justified the misery 
it has caused, and the hampering effect 
it has had on British trade. 


SOCIALISTS AT ODDS IN BRITAIN 


It is a common thing to find unedu- 
cated socialists are persons who have 
either no knowledge of economics or 
have warped ideas of the present organ- 
ization of society. But it is surprising 
to find so intelligent a socialist as 
Bernard Shaw writing to a newspaper 
in England, protesting that by the de- 
flation policy of the British Government, 
the amount of government bonds which 
he held had depreciated in value. 

Even the socialist organ, the London 
Daily Herald could not stand this, and 
replied to Mr. Shaw in an editorial en- 
titled “Blazing Nonsense.” Whereupon 
H. G. Wells was drawn into the fight, 
and charged that the Daily Herald had 
replied to Mr. Shaw’s economic reason: 
ing with personal abuse. To which the 
Daily Herald replied that its article was 
merely a repetition of statements fre 
quently made by the former socialist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Philip 
Snowden, and leaves it to the readers to 
decide whether he or Shaw shall be taken 
as authority on finance. 

Like the French legislature lately, the 
socialists have always exerted compara: 
tively little influence because they could 
not agree among themselves on a pro 
gram and present a united front to the 
world. 


BRITAIN FEARS GOLD EXPORT 


As has been remarked in_ these 
columns before, the coal strike exerts a 
doubly bad effect on the foreign trade 
of Britain. First it reduces exports, by 
curtailing production in all lines, through 
shortage of fuel; and second, it increases 
imports of coal and other goods to sup 
ply the deficiencies of home production. 
This is increasingly evident in the weak: 
ness of sterling, which has become % 
marked as to cause talk about the pos 
sibility of gold exports in the neat fu 
ture. Only a speedy settlement of the 
strike can avert this possibility, though 
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there is no question of Britain's ability 
to maintain the gold standard, even with 
gold exports. 


BELGIUM STILL WORKING TOWARD 
STABILITY 


Though her original plan for the sta- 
bilization of the franc was by no means 
a success, Belgium has not given up her 
attempt. The railways have been trans- 
ferred to private ownership to remove a 
budget deficit from that source, it is 
proposed to do the same thing with the 
telephone and telegraph services, the 
budget deficit is being slowly reduced. 
All work on public improvements not 
considered immediately essential has 
been suspended by decree. Plans are 
now under way for the stabilization of 
the franc at around 3 cents. Though 
these plans are being kept secret, it is 
expected that they will be made public 
soon. 

The iron and steel market in that 
country is showing greater strength. 
Following increases in domestic prices of 
coal, the government has restricted the 
export of coal to 250,000 tons per 
month. Wages of iron and steel work- 
ers, coal miners and cotton spinners have 
been increased recently. Flax spinners 
are busier. Conditions in the plate glass 
industry are satisfactory. The prospects 
for the wheat crop are fair, and foreign 
trade for the first six months of 1926 
shows an increase over the same period 
in 1925, 

These things are all reflected in signs 
of greater confidence in the stock market, 
and in a tighter tendency in the money 
market. It is to be hoped that better 
days are at hand for Belgium. 


COMPARATIVE TRANQUILITY IN FRANCE 


Though stable economic conditions 
have by no means been restored in 
France, the country is enjoying a brief 
breathing spell while the politicians are 
off On vacation. It is true there was a 
brief outburst from Clemenceau on the 
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debt situation, but when President 
Coolidge followed his wise policy of 
ignoring such attacks, it was quickly for- 
gotten. 

This political quietude has had its 
effect on foreign exchange, and for 
almost a month the value of the franc 
has remained almost constant. Probably 
a good many people are deceived into 
thinking that France is again on the 
up grade. Such a belief is as fallacious 
as the belief that unlisted securities do 
not vary in value because one cannot 
read the quotations in the daily paper, 
as one can with listed securities. 

Much yet remains to be done. In 
fact, the work has barely been started. 
But there is more evidence of a real in- 
tention to face the facts than there has 
been for some months. A decree has 
been promulgated making it compulsory 
to mix 10 per cent. of other grains with 
wheat in making flour for bread. An- 
other decree specifies that only two meat 


dishes will be allowed at a meal, soup 
and dessert not being included. The 
Premier considers this measure “indis- 
pensable to put an end to exaggerated 
consumption, particularly in luxury es 
tablishments especially frequented by 
foreigners.” Edwin L. James, comment: 
ing on this in the New York Times, 
says, “With all due respect to the 
Premier, observation shows that it is 
more often the French than the English 
or Americans who constitute a majority 
of the visitors to France who order ex- 
panded repasts. 

“When an American has had soup, 
fish, meat, and dessert, he generally con- 
siders it enough; whereas when one runs 
up against a ten-course dinner at Foyot’s, 
Ciro’s, La Perouse’s or La Rue’s, the 
chances are it is the result of a conversa: 
tion between the head-waiter and a 
Frenchman.” 

Another measure which will probably 
prove less effective so far as any real 
relief is concerned, proposes a rigorous 
control of wholesale and retail selling 
prices. It has often been reiterated in 
these columns that these artificial meas’ 
ures for controlling prices are treatments 
of the symptom instead of the cause. 
The cause of the constantly rising prices 
is the steady depreciation of the value 
of the franc, and until that is stopped, 
prices will continue to rise, no matter if 
speculation is entirely stopped and all 
the middlemen eliminated. 

Finally, it is reported that the govern 
ment is making efforts at economy. 
Various departments are to be consol: 
idated, and useless officials and digni’ 
taries are to be crossed off the pay-rolls. 


BUSINESS ACTIVE 


Business continues active in France, 
especially in iron and steel and coal 
mining. There is little unemployment. 
The most unsatisfactory feature is the 
constantly rising wholesale prices. They 
have almost doubled in the last sx 
months. Money is becoming increasing’ 
ly tight as prices advance. 
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The foreign trade balance for the first 
seven months of 1926 has been a heavy 
import balance, though July showed an 
export balance, caused largely by de- 
creased imports. 

It was recently reported that the di- 
rectors of the Credit Lyonnais discov- 
ered an attempt of American interests 
to buy control of the bank, and hastily 
met and altered the statutes so as to in- 
sure the continuance of French control. 
There is considerable doubt as to whether 
this report had any basis in fact. 


BANK SCANDAL IN NORWAY 


Just before adjourning for the sum- 
mer, the Norwegian Storting impeached 
the former Prime Minister, Abraham 
Berge, on an old charge. It is based on 
his unauthorized action in the crisis of 
1923, when he deposited 25,000,000 
kroner of treasury bills with Den Norske 
Handelsbank, which was then trying to 
stave off a run. The chief criticism seems 
to be not that he gave the assistance 
to the bank, but that he did it secretly, 
without the knowledge of the Storting. 
His defence was that it had to be done 
secretly or not at all. Although it was 
the general opinion at the time this de- 
posit was made that the bank would 
withstand the run, it subsequently went 
under, and the money was lost. 

Though the krone has been practically 
stabilized at about 22 cents, business in 
Norway is still stagnant. This is evi- 
dent in more plentiful supplies of 
money. Unemployment has declined 
slightly. The shipping industry has 
benefited by the English coal strike in 
a larger employed tonnage and better 
rates. The trade balance has shown a 
distinct improvement through reduced 
imports and increased exports, both due 
largely to the lack of industrial activity. 

The general depressed conditions have 
cesulted in unsatisfactory labor condi- 
tions. There has been a strike in the 
Paper industry, and others are threat- 
ened in the electrochemical and other 
industrie 
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The root of the whole trouble seems 
to be now a fear that the stability of 
the exchange which has been achieved 
is not permanent, since it does not repre- 
sent parity. Furthermore, considerable 
withdrawals of funds have been report- 
ed, which does not make for confidence. 
Not only stability, but confidence that 
that stability will be maintained, is what 
business men ask before they embark 
on contracts. 


STABILITY IN SWEDEN 


Quietness is the best word to describe 


the situation in Sweden. Business is 
not active, credit demands are not heavy, 
therefore, money is easy. Wholesale and 
retail prices are holding rather well. 
Conditions seem favorable for business 
revival. 


TRADE SLACK IN DENMARK 


Much the same conditions prevail in 
Denmark, where the slackness of trade 
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is reflected in the trade balance, which 
shows an excess of exports, this being 
ascribed chiefly to the use of the ship- 
ping vessels in the transportation of coal 
to England because of the coal strike 
there. 

The krone is practically at par, the 
national bank has repatriated its holdings 
of foreign exchange, has written off its 
losses on exchange, and stands ready for 
the re-establishment of the gold standard 
which is expected with the new year. 


FINLAND AN EXCEPTION 


Finland is the only one of the Scan- 
dinavian countries which is showing 
real improvement in business. It began 
in June with an improvement in foreign 
trade (which the other countries are all 
experiencing now). Then lumber sales 
showed a substantial increase, and there 
was further expansion in the pulp in- 
dustry. The crop report was satisfactory, 
and easy money encouraged revival of 
business. Lumber shipments during 
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July established a record, but the ad- 
vance now seems to be checked by the 
coal strike in England, for England is 
one of Finland’s best customers. How- 
ever, it is hoped that an increased de- 
mand from European markets will sup- 
ply this deficiency in the near future. 


MARKED REVIVAL IN POLAND 


The British coal strike, which has 
proved to be such a boon to most of the 
depressed countries of Europe has been 
a veritable godsend to Poland. It dom 
inates the whole situation, and has sub- 
stantially improved the position of the 
Bank of Poland, allowing it to replenish 
its reserves of foreign currency so that 
it was possible to restore free dealings in 
foreign exchange in Poland. The state 
railways have benefited by the increased 
coal exports, bringing in increased rev 
enues to the government, and orders to 
additional cars to the manufacturers. All 
these things have served to materially 
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cut down the number of unemployed 
persons in Poland. 


KEMMERER COMMISSION COMPLETES 
TASK 


The plan to restore stability to the 
zloty, on which Professor E. W. Kem- 
merer and a commission of experts have 
been working for some months, has been 
completed, and tentatively adopted by 
the Bank of Poland’s advisory stock- 
holders’ board. The plan, as usual, is 
based a good deal on the American Fed- 
eral Reserve System, with suitable mod- 
ifications to suit local conditions. For 
example, where a 40 per cent. reserve 
is required in the United States, the 
Kemmerer report states that the 30 per 
cent. reserve now maintained against 
Polish currency is higher than necessary, 
and may be lowered in cases of emer- 
gency, provided, however, that a cumula- 
tive tax is paid on notes issued against 
the depleted reserve. Further details of 
the plan are not available at this time, 
but it is said that most of the commis- 
sion’s recommendations have been al- 
ready enacted into law. 


NEW GOVERNMENT FOR GREECE 


President Pangalos, who has been rul- 
ing almost as a dictator in Greece for 
several months was ejected from office 
on August 22 by a revolution engineered 
by General Condylis, supported by the 
army, the navy, and the provincial gar- 
risons. The revolution was accomplished 
during the early hours of the morning, 
almost without resistance. A  melo- 
dramatic incident happened when Pan- 
galos was placed on board the destroyer 
Pergamos to be taken to Athens. The 
commander of the Pergamos, being in 
sympathy with Pangalos, attempted to 
tur. off with him, but after a short chase 
he was forced to abandon that idea 

In his statement of justification Gen- 
eral Condylis explained that the revolu- 
tion was engineered to realize a sound 
reorganization of the armed forczs and 
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administrative machinery of the country 
He accused Pangalos of disregarding 
constitutional rights and promises given 
to the nation fourteen months ago. 
He attempted first to form a coalition 
government, but failed because Mr. 
Tsaldaris, leader of the popular party 
and M. Demertzis maintained that the 
office of Prime Minister should not be 
held by a military man, meaning Condy- 
lis himself. Condylis feeling that with 
the present state of affairs he must be 
at the head (though he disclaims any 
personal ambitions) thereupon aban- 
doned the idea of a coalition, and 
formed the following cabinet: General 
Condylis, Prime Minister and Minister 
of War and Marine; Professor Petmezas, 
Minister of the Interior and Temporary 
Communications; M. Margyropoulos, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Dros- 
sopoulos, Governor of the National Bank 
and Minister of Finance; Professor 
Trinatfyllopoulos, Minister of Justice; 
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M. K. Lubasnakos, Minister of Agricul- 
ture; and Dr. Papas, Minister of Educa- 
tion. 

Newspaper comment is inclined to 
view the revolution merely as the re- 
placing of one dictatorship with another. 
That there is opposition to the present 
government is unquestioned for early in 
September there was an unsuccessful 
revolution against it. 

In spite of political difficulty, in spite 
of the money shortage, in spite of the 
continual fall of the drachma, business 
in Greece continues fairly active. 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK RATE 
REDUCED 


Like all countries whose currencies 
have been stabilized after a period of 
inflation, Austria is undergoing a re- 
adjustment with depressed business. This 
has resulted, as always, in a relative 
abundance of money, and the Austrian 


National Bank, finding itself with a re- 
serve of over 70 per cent., and its cus- 
tomers getting external loans instead of 
using its facilities, reduced its discount 
rate on August 22 from 7!/2 per cent. 
to 7 per cent. There are signs that the 
business depression will not be of great 
length, with increased orders in the tex- 
tile, iron and steel, and electro-technical 
industries and favorable crop conditions, 
which will increase the purchasing 
power of the farmers. Unemployment, 
however, shows no improvement as yet. 


SEASONAL DULNESS IN NETHERLANDS 


After almost a year of good business 
in The Netherlands, following the re: 
establishment of the gold standard there, 
there has been a_ seasonal dulness. 
Trade has been waiting on crop reports, 
for the crops in The Netherlands prom: 
ise to be very good this year. The trade 
in coal which has sprung up from the 
coal strike in England has stimulated 
shipping so that many vessels have been 
forced to wait outside the port of Rot 
terdam for berthing space. 

Money is still very easy, with little 
demand for the credit facilities of the 
Netherlands Bank. There is an upward 
tendency in money, however. 


BOYCOTT AFFECTING MEXICO 


The boycott in Mexico, resulting from 
the religious dispute is having its effect 
by causing a considerable trade depres 
sion, which grows with the passage of 
time. The Commercial Weekly Bulle- 
tin issued by the Consulate General of 
Mexico in New York, however, cate’ 
gorically denies that the deposits of 
Mexican banks have decreased on ac 
count of the boycott, as was reported in 
a former issue. The boycott is particu’ 
larly effective in luxury trades. 

In spite of repeated efforts of the 
church to have the Calles decrees sus 
pended, or to come to some sort of an 
agreement, no progress whatever has 
been made, and all indications point 
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its being a long drawn out fight. Busi- 
ness Men are very pessimistic, but there 
seems nothing they can do about it. 

Early in the month of August, a 
premium appeared on gold, or rather 
silver depreciated, and caused consider- 
able alarm among business men and 
financiers. There were rumors that con- 
certed action would be invoked in the 
attempt to “peg” the silver peso. Later 
Finance Minister Pani appointed a com- 
mittee of experts representing all im- 
portant banking and financial institu- 
tions in Mexico to investigate the eco- 
nomic situation and fluctuations of ex- 
change. It is to be headed by Daniel 
Aguilar, chief of the technical financial 
department of the treasury. It will 
recommend measures, political, economic, 
and fiscal for the stabilization of ex- 
change and the improvement of the gen- 
eral economic situation. For business 
conditions in Mexico were not good even 
before the boycott, and in one sense the 
boycott has not produced depression, 
but has made a bad depression worse. 

Banking opinion holds that the depre- 
ciation of silver has no connection with 
the boycott. It is due to the fact that 
the government has been accumulating 
gold to bolster up the reserve of the Bank 
of Mexico, and in order to make the pay- 
ment on the foreign debt, and this with- 
drawal of gold from circulation, which 
was considerable, is what caused it to go 
to a premium. 

And, in spite of the difficulties of the 
‘ituation, the government has deposited 
with the International Committee of 
Bankers on Mexico the regular monthly 


payment for August on account of the 
half yearly interest due January 1, 1926, 
on the public debt of Mexico. In mak- 
ing the deposit, Arturo M. Elias, Finan- 
cial Agent of Mexico in New York, 
stated that the boycott had not had any 
appreciable effect on government rev- 
enues, or state taxes. 


BUY-AT-HOME DRIVE PROPOSED 


The government is planning a counter- 
attack to the boycott in the shape of a 
“Buy Mexican Products” drive. Gov- 
ernment departments are to be instructed 
to buy foreign articles only when the 
same articles are not manufactured in 
Mexico. The governors of the various 
states are to be asked to co-operate in the 
same manner, and President Calles has 
addressed a letter to the Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce on this subject. 
If this succeeds, it will not only help 
domestic business, but will strengthen 
exchange by decreasing imports. 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 


Trade is still slow in Argentine. Com- 
mercial collections are poor, and money 


is tight. The crop prospects are good, 
but conditions are highly uncertain. 
Most import lines are ‘still heavily 
stocked, and exports are still below nor- 
mal. No signs of revival are yet evident. 

Chile, however, is recovering from her 
depression. Retailers are clearing out 
their lines by feature sales, and the vol- 
ume of wholesale and import trade is in- 
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have been fairly 


Imports 

good, and the outlook is encouraging. 
There is a tendency toward improve- 

ment in Brazil also, though it is less 


creasing. 


marked than in Chile. Money is still 
very tight, but more of it is available, 
and stocks are moving slowly. Import 
and export trade is below normal, and 
textile sales are extremely slow, as are 
leather sales. However, the automobile 
trade is holding up very well. 

Business is dull in Uruguay, with very 
little activity in exports. The textile in- 
dustry there has been stimulated recent- 
ly, and there is a brisker demand for 
cotton and yarns. Money is quiet, and 
the peso is fairly stable and almost at 
par. 
There is a tendency in Bolivia toward 
emergence from the business depression. 
The most pronounced recovery was in 
the major mining activities, with the ex- 
ception of lead. Next in importance 
were increases in sales of construction 
materials, hardware, petroleum products, 
and office supplies. Imports and exports 
are both running over normal levels. 

Peru is still having trouble with her 
exchange, though the pound is still ad- 
vancing. Business is still poor, and for- 
eign trade is below the level of a few 
months ago. 

Venezuela, which has been referred to 
before as the bright spot in South Amer- 
ica, is enjoying quiet but good business. 
Good prices are being received for coffee, 
and considerable shipments of it have 
been made. Imports of cement, construc- 
tion materials, flour, dry goods, staple 
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foodstuffs, and automobiles into Ven- 





ezuela continue heavy. A great deal of 
this prosperity may be attributed to the 
development of the petroleum fields in 
Venezuela. So rapid has been the re- 
cent development that the exports of 
petroleum for the first six months of 
1926 almost equalled the total exports of 
petroleum for the full twelve months 
of 1925. A new steamship line, the 
Linea Venezolana, Inc., has inaugurated 
a bi-weekly freight service between New 
York City, La Guaira, Maracaibo, and 
Porto Colombia, Colombia. 


RUSSIA STARTS ECONOMY CAMPAIGN 


Not so much has been heard of the 
depreciation of the chevronetz in Russia 
as was during June. What is bothering 
the leaders now is how to get food for 
the “proletariat,” which has been run: 
ning Russia since the revolution. The 
peasants are tired of the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat,” under which they 
sell their grain at pre-war prices, and pay 
three times pre-war prices for the goods 
produced by this “proletariat.” Further 
more, the brief liberty which they have 
had from the despotism of the former 
government has given them a sense of 
their own power. They are no longer 
disposed to submit to anything so long 
as they are permitted to live. They will 
resist, perhaps passively, but neverthe 
less, effectively. 

This was done last year when they 
held their grain, instead of selling it 
thus creating a food shortage, and caus 
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ing Russia’s exports to melt away into 
thin air. The government, having no 
exports to pay for imports, and having 
used all the gold paid for previous 
exports, had no choice but to reduce its 
campaign of expansion. 

Evidently it learned its lesson, for now 
that there are evidences that the peasants 
intend to keep their grain again this 
year, rather than sell it at a low figure 
in order to buy high priced manufac- 
tured goods, the men in control are 
urging an economy campaign. Stalin, 
Rykoff and Quibesheff, who have con- 
trol of the government, have issued a 
statement to this effect. 

“The economy campaign,” they say, 
“proceeds from the fact that Russian in- 
dustry cannot develop with needed 
speed on its own assets, and because ad- 
ditional assets are necessary. These 
assets must be found within the country. 
But in view of the present conditions of 
economic administration and in view of 
the present expensiveness and bureau- 
cratism of the apparatus, these assets are 
not forthcoming. 

“It is, therefore, necessary to reduce, 
cheapen, and simplify the productive, 
transport, commercial, co-operative, ad- 
ministrative, and other apparatus in 
order to release now and for the future 
hundreds of millions of rubles and to 
apply them to the industrialization of 
the country. 


“There are two ways of obtaining 


these hundreds of millions. One way is 
to strip the peasants to the utmost, 
squeeze from them the maximum assets 


and apply these squeezed assets to the 
needs of industry. 

“Some groups (namely, the opposition 
groups) are trying to push the govern- 
ment along this way. But it cannot be 
followed, because it means a cleavage of 
the working class from the peasantry, 
rupture of the unions of the peasants 
and workers, a smash of the proletarian 
dictatorship, impoverishment of the 
peasants, and perhaps the weakening of 
industry itself. 

“The other way is a rigorous restric- 
tion of the administrative and other ap- 
paratus from top to bottom, and thus by 
a reduction of costs, the providing of the 
hundreds of millions needed. 

“The economic and administrative 
apparatus spends 2,000,000,000 rubles 
a year. There is no shadow of a doubt 
that it is possible to cut this by three 
or four hundred millions, which can 
then be applied to the needs of industry. 
It is not only possible but absolutely 
necessary. 

“There are the two ways. 
no third.” 


Economic Life says that the inefficiency 
has been so great that overhead expenses 
have added 40 to 60 per cent. to the cost 
prices of goods. This is not surprising, 
since foreign credits were obtained only 
on “extraordinarily unsatisfactory terms, 
40, 50 and even 100 per cent. per an- 
num.” If this can be changed, it will be 
the most sweeping development since the 
introduction of the new economic policy 
in 1921. But the Soviet is still embar- 
rassed by lack of money. Having wasted 
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what they had of this necessary com- 
modity back in 1917, under the mis- 
guided impression that they could 
abolish money, and having been forced 
to revise their opinions considerably, they 
find themselves in an awkward position. 

For even before the war, Russia was 
accustomed to receiving on an average 
$100,000,000 of outside capital every 
year, and now finds it difficult to get 
any, in spite of the fact that the ma- 
chinery is needing replacement, ia <pite 
of the desire to greatly expand produc- 
tion, and in spite of the fact that few 
foreign countries desire to lend money 
in a country so 4 ‘iitically and economic- 
ally unstable. 


INDIAN LEGISLATION ON SILVER 


The September letter of the National 
City Bank of New York devotes a sec- 
tion to the recently promulgated report 


of the Royal Commission on Indian Cur- 
rency and Finance of which the follow- 
ing is an excerpt: 

Prior to 1893 India had the single 
silver standard, the principal coin being 
the rupee, which with silver at 16 to 1 
was worth about 44 cents. Following 
the demonetization of silver in Europe 
and with the continuing increase of pro- 
duction, the instability of the value was 
so great that in the opinion of the au- 
thorities of India it was no longer suit- 
able to serve as the standard of value, 
and the Herschell commission was ap- 
pointed to consider what should be done. 
This committee recommended that the 
free coinage of silver be stopped, and 
this was done. At that time it was gen- 
erally thought, particularly among the 
advocates of silver, that this act would 
destroy the market for silver, but it did 
not do so. Although the Indian mints 
were closed to silver on private accounts, 
the government began in a few years to 
buy silver bullion and issue silver coins 
on its own account, regulating the 
volume in circulation in such manner as 
to give them a fixed relation to the 
sovereign. In short, it adopted the policy 
which the United States had followed 
under the Bland-Allison and Sherman 
acts. By this policy, and by supplying 
exchange into and out of India to satisfy 
all demands, the Indian Government suc’ 
ceeded in stabilizing the currency at 15 
rupees to the British pound. The In 
dian system became the world’s classic 
example of what has come to be known 
as the “Exchange Standard,” whereby 
an internal currency of paper or token 
coins is maintained at parity with gold 
by the use of small reserves but an ef: 
fective control over foreign exchange 
transactions. 

Two royal commissions deliberated 
upon the Indian currency system in the 
twenty years from 1893 to 1913. One 
of them recommended a gold coinage 
which was tried but developed no im 
portance, for the simple reason that 
wages and the general scale of purchases 
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are so small in India that gold coins 
are unsuited for common use. 

The other commission reported that 
the gold standard had been firmly estab- 
lished without a gold currency, that the 
people of India did not desire or need a 
gold currency and that the essential 
thing was that the existing silver and 
paper currency redeemable in silver 
“should be supported for exchange pur- 
poses by a thoroughly adequate reserve 
of gold and sterling.” This report was 
made in 1913, and the outbreak of the 
great war prevented any action upon it. 


THE WAR DISTURBANCE 


The great war played havoc with the 
exchanges everywhere, and affected the 
Indian monetary system in a peculiar 
way. The increased exports of India 
created a great trade balance in favor of 
that country and the demand for silver 
in settlement caused the price to rise 
above the established coinage rate, so 
that the entire silver stock of India had 
a bullion value above its nominal money 
value and a monetary crisis was immi- 
nent. The United States Congress 
came to the relief of this situation by 
passing the Pittman Act permitting the 
silver dollars held in the Treasury against 
silver certificates to be melted and sold 
to India at $1 per ounce, with the pro- 
vision that the Treasury should repur- 
chase an equal amount of silver bullion 
of United States production if and when 
this could be done at $1 per ounce, and 
that the melted pieces should be thus re- 
placed. The supply of silver so obtained 
enabled the Indian government to tide 
over the critical situation. 

In this confusion the former ratio be- 
tween the silver rupee and the gold sov- 
ereign (15 to 1) had been lost, and in 
1919 the fourth royal commission was 
appointed, to say what should be done 
about a new ratio. It recommended 
the ratio of 10 to 1, and the Indian 
Government attempted to carry out this 
Proposal, but the price movement which 
had forced rupee exchange up culminated 
in 1920, and the government found its 
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task impracticable. It expended £55,- 
532,000 (approximately $250,000,000) 
in the effort and then abandoned it. 

The fall of the rupee currency meant 
a fall of prices similar to that which oc- 
curred about the same time in the United 
States. The monetary and banking sys- 
tem and everybody who had anything 
to do with it were roundly denounced, 
the same as in the United States. A 
demand developed for a new monetary 
system, entirely divorced from that of 
Great Britain. 

Apparently the idea prevailed in India 
that the gold exchange standard, which 
is admitted to have served the country 
quite acceptably from the time it was 
put into effect about 1898 until the war 
created the great disturbance in the ex- 
changes, was a makeshift by which India 
was given a rather uncertain attachment 
to the British system, and that the ar- 
rangement was quite unsuited to so im- 
portant a country as India. 
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In August, 1925, the fifth royal com- 


mission since and including 1893 was 
appointed to see what should be done 
about the monetary system of India. It 
was composed of ten members, eight of 
whom were residents of India, and two 
residents of London. The commission 
spent several months holding hearings in 
India at which it was developed that 
sentiment there was strongly for the es- 
tablishment of a complete and independ- 
ent gold standard system. 


THE PROPOSED GOLD STANDARD SYSTEM 


The Government of India apparently 
yielded to the prevailing opinion and 
submitted a plan providing for an un- 
compromising gold standard system, with 
gold coin in circulation, and silver coins 
and paper currency convertible into 
gold, silver to be legal tender only to 
50 rupees. The amount of gold re- 
quired under this plan, as estimated by 
the authors of the plan, was £103,000,- 
000 (about $500,000,000) of which 
about one-half would be wanted in the 
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first year, and the remainder over five or 
ten years. 

According to the estimate, the govern- 
ment would have about 687,000,000 fine 
ounces of silver for sale, an amount equal 
to nearly three times the world’s annual 
production at the present time. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PLAN 


After closing the hearings in India, 
the commission moved to London and 
opened hearings, inviting opinions upon 
the plan. It soon learned that there 
were strong objections against both the 
gold and silver features. 

London did not view with favor a 
proposal which contemplated a require’ 
ment of $500,000,000 of gold for the 
Indian monetary system, in addition to 
the usual Indian absorption for orna’ 
ments and hoards. The bulk of the de 
mand might be expected to fall on Lon: 
don, and in view of the state of British 
trade and industry, the obligation to 
pay $160,000,000 annually to the United 
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States, and the fact that Great Britain 
herself has been back on the gold basis 
only about a year and needs time to for- 
tify her position, this proposal seemed 
quite inopportune. 

Continental authorities viewed it in 
the same light. All of Europe has been 
suffering from scarcity of working cap- 
ital and bank credit, with high interest 
rates, and the reserves of London could 
not be lowered without tightening con- 
ditions in every money market of Eu- 
rope. Belgium, France, Italy and 
Poland are needing help for the support 
or reconstruction of thei: monetary sys- 
tem, and industrial recovery in Europe 
is largely dependent upon their getting 
it. 

_ It seemed indeed an unfortunate time 
tor India to be increasing her drafts on 
the gold supplies of the world, and par- 
ticularly for the purpose of substituting 
gold for silver in common circulation. 
The general increase of industrial costs 
has affected mining costs in like manner, 
causing a falling off in the production 


of gold, while on the other hand the 
higher price level has made necessary 
a larger volume of credit in handling 
the turnover of trade and increased the 
requirements of all countries for gold re- 
serves. What would be the effect upon 
the existing price-level of these proposed 
demands, and what the effect upon busi- 
ness of a possibly declining price-level? 


INDIA’S RECENT ABSORPTION OF GOLD 


In order to appreciate the significance 
of the proposal it is necessary to know 
what a large share of the world’s produc- 
tion of gold has been taken by India in 
recent years in the form of bullion, al- 
though taken solely for ornaments and 


private holdings. In the five fiscal years 
ended March 31, 1914, the net imports 
of gold into India aggregated $472,415,- 
000, or an average of $94,400,000 per 
year. Since 1913 the movement has 
been irregular, owing to the war and the 
violent fluctuations of trade, but in the 
calendar year 1925 it exceeded all 
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records, private imports of gold bullion 
into India rising to slightly above 
$200,000,000, out of a total world’s pro- 
duction of approximately $400,000,000. 
The gravity of this movement is in 
the fact that gold taken by India does 
not remain a part of the world’s mone- 
tary stock, as in the case of gold taken 
by any of the western nations. The gold 
stocks of Europe and the Americas may 
be shifted about from country to coun- 
try and serve all countries continuously 
as a part of the world’s capital employed 
in production and trade. These move- 
ments tend to maintain the industrial 
equilibrium and to stabilize prices in all 
countries in relation to each other. The 
gold which has gone from the United 
States to Germany in the last two years 
was added to the reserves of the Reichs- 
bank and has not ceased to be a factor 
in prices in this country. On the other 
hand, the $200,000,000 imported by 
India in 1925 did not enter the banking 
reserves of that country, has not been 
devoted to investments or business pur- 
poses, and in all probability has been lost 
to the monetary stock of the world. 
Under the circumstances the financiers 
and economists of Europe could not look 
with favor upon a plan which seemed 
to favor an increased distribution of gold 
in India. It should be understood that 
in the aggregate, the cash banking re- 
serves of Europe and the United States 
actually diminished in the year 1925, 
the net movement being away from the 
financial centers to what may be called 
the outlying countries and districts. 
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DEFENCE OF THE PLAN 


In fairness to the advocates of the plan 
it should be said that they defended the 
proposal on the ground that the people 
of India already knew how to obtain 
gold, as appeared from their importa 
tions last year, and that their inclination 
to take it would not be defeated by re- 
fusing to allow them the use of it as 
money; that on the contrary, the refusal 
to give it to them increased their prefer: 
ence for it over silver and paper money 
offered as substitutes. It was urged that 
recent experience had increased their sus 
picions of artificial systems and strength 
ened their belief that the British authori- 
ties were disposed to give them a mone- 
tary system not so good as was wanted 
at home for themselves, or as the rest of 
the western nations wanted. Sir Basil 
Blackett, the Financial Minister argued 
that the best way to stop the hoarding 
of gold was the time-tried method of 
stopping a run on a bank, i. e., by pay’ 
ing what was wanted freely. 

All parties to the discussion agreed 
upon the importance of extending bank- 
ing facilities throughout India, and of 
cultivating the banking and investment 
habit among the people. 


LOOKING TO THE UNITED STATES 


Although the proponents of the official 
plan were not surprised to meet with 
opposition in Europe they had been led 
to believe that the United States was 
overburdened with gold, in danger of 
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inflation, and might be glad to get rid 
of some of its stock by exportation to 
India. Governor Strong of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, and other 
witnesses from this country, explained 
to the commission that the gold reserves 
of the United States were all employed, 
if not to the limit of their capacity, as 
fully as they should be under normal 
conditions, and that this country was not 
eager to lose gold. 

They explained furthermore that 
while the sound condition of Indian 
Government finances was well known in 
the United States, and under other cir- 
cumstances an Indian loan could be easily 
placed, European needs would have to 
be regarded as more pressing in the im- 
mediate future; furthermore, that the 
feature of the plan dealing with silver 
would be very unwelcome in the United 
States. 


THE MENACE TO SILVER 


_ They pointed out that the United 
States, Canada and Mexico are the three 
countries leading in the production of 
silver, their aggregate in recent years 
being over 70 per cent. of the world’s 
producti m, and that this country was 
largely interested in the production of 


the other two countries. The world’s 
production is about 240,000,000 ounces, 
of which India has been accustomed to 
take about one-third. The proposal 
seemed to contemplate that India would 
become a seller on a great scale, and they 
urged that such a development would 
spread consternation among silver pro- 
ducers everywhere. 

Even if sales by India were left out of 
the account, and the 687,000,000 ounces 
to be sold by the Indian Government 
were simply held to be gradually ab- 
sorbed by the home demand, it was dif- 
ficult to see how the current world’s pro- 
duction could be disposed of outside of 
India. China was the next largest pur- 
chaser, but the action of India would 
almost certainly affect the policies of 
China, and affect the demand for silver 
everywhere. It would seriously disturb 
the confidence of the world in the future 
value of silver. 

It was pointed out also that inasmuch 
as the bulk of the world’s production of 
silver is now in connection with the 
production of gold, copper, lead and 
zinc, the production of all these metals 
would be affected, and the prosperity of 
the mining industry would be generally 
affected, and a very large sum of invest- 
ments in the aggregate might be im- 
perilled. 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
IN CANADA 


By J. W. Tyson 


Piovd * THE a2," 


which is the dominating factor in prices is expected to have a direct effect 

the fall and winter business situa- on retail and wholesale trade in the anticiy 
tion, has this year been accompanied by prairie provinces and on the manufactur wise b 
more than usually conflicting reports, ing industries of the whole country. Since genera 
due to weather conditions. After what the collapse of post-war agricultural busine 
had been regarded as quite general and prices, which were accompanied by joying 
largely irreparable damage from drought, largely expanded and often extravagant eviden 
there came reviving rains and important production, the wheat industry suffered impro 
areas showed astonishing recovery, the and for several years debts accumulated. with 
full extent of which was not appreciated During the last three years there have tion a 
until the wheat was actually threshed. been profitable crops as prices for farm A | 
Not only had heads filled nicely where products have advanced and costs of genera 
hope for even a fair yield had passed production have been reduced with more lowest 
but the grade generally improved to a_ careful methods and the more general five ye 
very important extent and this is a very adoption of mixed farming methods. As ing an 
real factor in relation to dollar returns. a result it is anticipated that the harvest factur 
Under these favorable conditions early of 1926 will be a spending rather thana their | 
estimates of yield were revised upward as_debt-paying one. Already there are sub period 
the harvest progressed. From 325,000,- stantial evidences that this is the case. factory 
000 bushels the figures were advanced There has been a marked improvement Summ 
to around 375,000,000, which at an aver- in the farm implement industry for ex as the 
age price of, say, $1.25, would bring a ample. As yet conditions have hardly record 
very satisfactory return, although not as returned to a normal state of health for crease 
large an amount as the harvest of last the implement makers but the sharp ad’ produc 
year, when the yield was substantially vance in the prices of their securities on than ; 
over 400,000,000 bushels. the stock markets has been evidence of creasec 
The harvesting of another good crop the better conditions being enjoyed and runnin 
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K harvest in Western Canada, in the West to sell at fairly satisfactory 
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anticipated. The motor industry is like- 
wise benefited and the steel industries in 
general are healthily active. Altogether 
business is quite active although not en- 
joying the same extent of prosperity 
evident in the United States, and the 
improvement is expected to continue 
with the satisfactory agricultural situa- 
tion as a foundation. 

A larger measure of industrial and 
general prosperity is indicated by the 
lowest ratio of unemployment for the last 
five years. Agriculture, mining, lumber- 
ing and fishing are all active and manu- 
facturers are finding a better demand for 
their products than for a considerable 
period. Profits are not in all cases satis- 
factory but show a distinct improvement. 
Summer building activity was reported 
as the best in fourteen years and the 
record for the year to date shows an in- 
crease of nearly 50 per cent. Pig iron 
production is about 40 per cent. greater 
than in 1925 and steel output has in- 
creased 11 per cent. Car loadings are 
running about 12 per cent. greater and 


gross railway earnings 13 to 14 per cent. 
better. Automobile production is up 
about 25 per cent. Bank clearings are 
higher by 9 per cent. The production 
of pulp and paper is unprecedentedly 
large and profits continue fairly satisfac- 
tory. Fear of over production seems to 
have largely passed with the return of 
business confidence in the United States 
and the outlook for a continued expan- 
sion of consumer demands there. Busi- 
ness failures are less in number and for 
a smaller total of liabilities. Cattle and 
dairy product exports have been some- 
what smaller than a year ago owing 
chiefly to lessened demand in Great 
Britain. 

Improved business is reflected in the 
government report of the chartered 
banks showing increased current loans. 
Bank circulation is also substantially 
higher. Commercial credits are greater 
by about $60,000,000 than a year ago. 
During the same period savings deposits 
increased by about $75,000,000. 
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CONDITIONS IN ARGENTINA IMPROVED 


[A cable report received by the First National Bank of Boston from its Buenos Aires branch.] 


G ENERAL conditions in Argentina 

are slightly improved, but business 
is still dull pending the new export sea- 
son. August failures amounted to $15,- 
399,000. August bank clearings amount- 
ed to $2,685,000,000, against $3,014,- 
000,000, $3,084,000,000, $2,852,000,000 
and $2,570,000,000 in August, 1925, 
1924, 1923 and 1922 respectively. The 
August combined bank statement is not 
yet published. 

Grain shipments are small, especially 
wheat, though maize exports are increas- 
ing on account of better weather. Wheat 
prices are weak, being down 7 per cent., 
maize down 6 per cent., and linseed 
7 per cent. The drop is principally due 
to high ocean freight rates. The first 
government estimate of acreage sown 
issued August 20 gives wheat as 7,700,- 
000 hectares, linseed 2,550,000, oats 
1,250,000, against 7,768,990, 2,509,450 
and 1,292,530 hectares respectively last 
year. August shipments of wheat were 
57,000 tons, maize 387,000, linseed 
108,000. Surpluses on September 1 
were 1,020,000 tons of wheat, 3,790,000 
tons of maize, and 517,000 tons of lin- 
seed. 

Cattle prices are weaker and the ten- 
dency is downward, due to abundant 
supply of good stock on account of ex- 
cellent pastures. The sheep uarket is 
rather dull, with an average price dron 
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of 10 per cent. August exports of beef 
were 572,000 quarters; «mutton and 
lamb 172,000 carcasses. 

The recent activity in wool reduced 
stocks to practically nothing. Prices are 
slightly firmer. August shipments 
amounted to 14,811 bales. 

Frigorifico steer hide prices are up 4 
per cent., cow hides 6 per cent., and 
both appear steady. Russia and Ger: 
many are the leading buyers. Dry hides 
are temporarily dull but anticipated firm 
due to small entries and declining pro 
duction. Sheepskins are livelier lately. 
August exports of salt and dry hides 
were 779,000, calfskins 67,000, sheep: 
skins 611 bales. 

Buenos Aires customs revenues to 
September 15 were 7 per cent. below 
the similar figure for last year. 

The bond market continues active, 
with prices up 34 per cent. for some is 
sues. Money is plentiful and rates are 
somewhat easier. 

The exchange market is quiet, but ex 
porters are commencing to sell futures 
in anticipation of the next export season, 
apparently expecting improvement in the 
peso, which appears steady to firm. 

(All figures are given in pesos unless 
otherwise indicated. The present ex’ 
change value of the peso is approximate 
ly 40 cents.) 
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INTERNATIONAL 


HE annual report of the Australian 
ik of Commerce Limited, Syd- 
ney, for the year ending June 30, 
1926, showed a net profit for the year, 
after providing for all expenses and for 
all bad and doubtful debts, of £207,943. 
From this amount the following appro- 
priations have been made: 
£ 
Transferred to reserve fund 
To reduction of bank premises account 10,000 
To interim half-yearly dividend at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum paid 
Ee Eee 73,600 
To additional half-yearly dividend at 
the rate of 8 per cent. per annum. .73,600 


The balance of £743 and the sum of 
£54,559 brought forward from last year 
total £55,303, which was carried forward 
to the next account. 

During the last year branches have 
been opened at Perth, Western Australia, 
and at 162 Castlereagh street, Sydney. 


BANKING NOTES 


Receiving offices at Lyndhurst, in New 
South Wales, and Yeppoon, Queensland, 
have been converted into branches, and 
receiving offices have been opened at 
Merriwagga and Darlington Point, in 
New South Wales, and at Collinsville, 
Queensland. The receiving office at 
Rannes has been withdrawn. 

Total resources of the bank stand at 
£16,789,590, paid-up capital £1,840,000, 
reserve fund £790,000 and current ac- 
counts £12,396,505. 


THE statement of De Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam, as of June 30, 1926, shows 
total resources of florins 275,686,076, 
capital of florins 36,000,000, reserve fund 
of florins 13,558,834, and current ac- 
counts of florins 109,727,122. 


THE statement of the condition of Skan- 
dinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, Sweden, as 
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of July 31, 1926, shows total resources 
of kr. 986,170,118, capital of kr. 87,188,- 
000, reserve fund of kr. 94,812,000, and 
total deposits of kr. 564,670,605. 


THE statement of the Commercial Bank 
of Australia Limited, Melbourne, for the 
year ending June 30, 1926, shows net 
profits of £400,276, including a balance 
of £82,569 brought forward from the 
previous account. This amount has been 
disposed of as follows: 
£ 

To reserve fund 110,083 
To reduction of bank premises...... 20,000 
To interim dividend on preference 

shares paid February, 1926 
To interim dividend on 

shares paid February, 1926 
To additional dividend on preference 

shares at 4 per cent. per annum 

SOE Se GI kia cides es acca 
To additional dividend for six months 

on ordinary shares at 15 per cent. 

per annum 
Carried forward to next account .... 


42,347 
ordinary 
55,666 


42,347 


66,140 


Premium on a new issue of shares, 
amounting to £204,916, has also been 
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added to the reserve fund, increasing it 
to £1,000,000. 

During the year branches have been 
opened at King street, Melbourne; Hay: 
market, Sydney; Hillston, Lake Cargel- 
logo, Wentworth and Wellington in 
New South Wales; Kooringa, South 
Australia; William street, Perth; Ade- 
laide street, Brisbane, Maryborough, 
Toowoomba and Yeppoon in Queens: 
land; Hastings, Motueka, Nelson, New 
market and Oamaru in New Zealand. 
The receiving office at Woodville, South 
Australia, has been converted into a 
branch. 

Total resources of the bank stand at 
£26,930,131, paid-up capital £3,065,721, 
reserve fund £1,000,000 and current ac’ 
counts £20,615,561. 


THE annual report of the Commercial 
Banking Company of Sydney (Aus 
tralia) Limited, for the year ended June 
30, 1926, shows a net profit, after pro 
viding for all expenses, of £400,296. This 
includes the amount brought forward 
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from previous account. This sum will 
be disposed of as follows: 
£ 


To payment of a dividend for the last 
half year at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum 175,000 

To transfer to reserve fund 170,000 


To balance carried forward 


During the year branches have been 
established at Kurri Kurri, Mandurama, 
Tullibigeal, Waverley (Bondi Junction), 
and Weethalle in New South Wales, and 
at Winton in Queensland. 

Total assets of the bank are £47,099,- 
229, paid-up capital £3,500,000, reserve 
fund £2,830,000, and current accounts 
£38,539,204. 


THE semiannual report of the Kajima 
Bank, Ltd., Osaka, Japan, as of June 
30, 1926, shows a net profit for the half 


year of yen 1,676,691. Subscribed cap- 
ital amounts to yen 30,200,000, reserve 
fund to yen 6,000,000 and deposits to 
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yen 183,906,201. Total resources of the 
bank are yen 238,353,686. 


THE “Big Five” banks of Great Britain 
are extending so rapidly throughout the 
country, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch from London, that for 
every church erected in a year, it is esti- 
mated that 100 banks are built. Banks 
are being erected ten times as fast as 
motion picture theaters. 

The expansion of the “Big Five” banks 
has taken place since the war. They 
have entered into competition in every 
town in the country, spending millions of 
pounds in the campaign. Among them 
they own premises worth between £50,- 
000,000 and £60,000,000 and are adding 
to them daily. 

Each of the banks has opened on an 
average of one branch weekly for the 
last year. Famous old inns and shops 
in the market squares of the country 
towns are bought and pulled down to 
make room for the branch banks. 
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MANY FEATURES:MARK PROGRAM OF 
FIFTY-SECOND A. B. A. CONVENTION 


DDRESSES by Dr. Ray Lyman 
A\wittor president of Leland Stan- 
ford University; Garrard B. 
Winston, undersecretary of the United 
States Treasury; and Wigginton: E. 
Creed, president of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company of San Francisco, 
were among the features of the general 
sessions of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation convention held in Los Angeles 
October 4 to 7. A full report of the 
proceedings of the convention will ap- 
pear in the November number of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE. 

These sessions were held in the morn- 
ings of October 5, 6 and 7 in the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium and were presided 
over by the president of the association, 
Oscar Wells. A half-hour’s orchestra 


concert preceded each session. 
The program in detail follows: 
Tuesday, October 5.—Invocation, the 


Rev. Elmer E. Helms, pastor First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Los An- 
geles; address of the president of the 
association, Oscar Wells, president First 
National Bank, Birmingham, Ala.; re- 
port of the official acts and proceedings 
of the executive council; address by Dr 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, president Leland 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cualif.; 
appointment of resolutions committee; 
communications and announcements. 
Wednesday, October 6.—Invocation, 
the Right Rev. John D. Cantwell, bishop 
of Los Angeles and San Diego; address, 
“The United States Public Debt” by 
Garrard B. Winston, undersecretary of 
the Treasury; report of the nominating 
committee and election of officers; re- 
port of the resolutions committee; com- 
munications and announcements. 
Thursday, October 7.—Invocation, the 
Rev. Edgar F. Magnin, rabbi Congrega- 
tion Bnai Brith, Los Angeles; address by 


Wigginton Ellis Creed, president Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company, San 
Francis¢}; unfinished business, new 
business, installation of officers; an- 
nouncements; final adjournment. 

The programs of the divisions and 


So UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

GARRARD B. WINSTON 
Under-secretary of the United States 
Treasury and. one of the principal 
speakers at the A. B. A. convention. 


sections of the association follow. They 
indicate that all phases of the technical, 
economic, administrative and public re- 
lations problems confronting the nation’s 
bankers were brought up for discussion 
during the convention week. These ses- 
sions were held the morning and after- 
noon of October 4 and on the afternoons 
and one evening of general convention 
days. In detail they are as follows: 
State Bank Division, ball room, Los 
Angeles Biltmore Hotel, Monday, Oc- 
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CT HOSE who take pride in the appearance of their 
home or office, shun to every degree possible the too 
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tober 4, 9.30 a. m.—Call to order and 
address by the division president, Grant 
McPherrin, president Central State 
Bank, Des Moines, Iowa; appointment 
of committees; address, “The Three C’s 
of Success in Banking,” Dr. Walter F. 
Dexter, president Whittier College, 
Whittier, Calif.; address, “Better Bank- 
ing,” Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president 
Union Trust Company, Chicago; ten- 
minute presentations of the following 
topics, followed by general discussion 
from the floor: “Agricultural Problems,” 
S. J. High, president Peoples Bank and 
Trust Company, Tupelo, Miss.; “Credit 
Files,” M. H. Malott, president Citizens 
Bank, Abilene, Kan.; “Service Charges,” 
Dan V. Stephens, president Fremont 
State Bank, Fremont, Neb.; “Some 
Problems of a Bank Commissioner,” 
Roy L. Bone, state bank commissioner, 
Topeka, Kan.; unfinished business, new 
business, report of committees, election 
and installation of officers. 


NATIONAL BANK DIVISION 


National Bank Division, ball room, 
Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel, Monday, 
October 4, 2.30 p. m.—Call to order 
and address by the division president, 
W. C. Wilkinson, president Merchants 
and Farmers National Bank, Charlotte, 
N. C.; appointment of committees; ad- 
dress, “Relations with Clients,” W. W. 
Woodson, president First National 
Bank, Waco, Tex.; address, “Bond De- 
partments and Investments,” P. D. 
Houston, president American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; reports of com- 
mittees, election and installation of 
officers. 

State Secretaries Section, conference 
room No. 7, Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel, 
Tuesday, October 5, 2.30 p. m.—Call to 
order and address by the section presi- 
dent, Eugene P. Gum, secretary Okla- 
homa Bankers Association; appointment 
of committees; report of the secretary- 
treasurer: address, “County Unit Credit 
Bureaus,” M. A. Graettinger, secretary 
Illinois Bankers Association; address, 
“County Unit Protective Plan,” Miss 


Forba McDaniel, secretary Indiana 
Bankers Association; address, “The Ris- 
ing Cost of Doing Business and Its Cor- 
rection,” Peter W. Goebel, president 
Liberty National Bank, Kansas City, 
Missouri; general discussion of the ad- 
dresses from the floor; reports of commit- 
tees, election and installation of officers. 

Trust Company Division, ball room, 
Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel, Tuesday, 
October 5, 2.30 p. m.—Call to order 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Dr. Ray LYMAN WILBUR 


President Leland Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


and address, “Our Thirtieth Birthday,” 
by the division president, Francis H. Sis- 
son, vice-president Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York City; address, “The 
Law and the Trustee,” William Harrison 
Waste, Chief Justice Supreme Court of 
California, San Francisco; address, “In- 
surance and Trust Company Co-opera- 
tion,” George I. Cochran, president 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles; open forum, current 
fiduciary topics; election and installation 
of officers. 
[Continued on page 549] 
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A Leading New England Bank 


We endeavor constantly to imbue further our every 
transaction with the traditional cordiality which has 
existed so strongly between this bank and its corre- 
spondents and clients for nearly a century. 


Corporations, executives, and individuals must have a 
dependable banking connection for their domestic and 
foreign business. The Atlantic National Bank of 
Boston goes one step further and incorporates into 
the whole the true spirit of banking service. 


Total Resources Over $125,000,000 
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ADVERTISING “CLINIC” AND PLANS FOR F. A. A. 
EXPANSION FEATURE DETROIT MEETING OF 
BANK ADVERTISERS 


N advertising “clinic” 


at which was reviewed 


a composite of fif- 


teen briefs submitted on the 
preparation of an advertising 
program for a hypothetical 
bank in a city of 175,000 
people that has total re- 
sources of $15,000,000 given 
an appropriation of $10,000 
annually to spend on adver- 
tising, was one of the out- 
standing features of the 
eleventh annual convention 
of the Financial Advertisers” 
Association, held at the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., 
September 20 to 23. 


Guy W. Cooke 


First National 
» and a former 
A. A., who 


ngs department 


ing. 


Assistant 

Bank ot Cl 
President , 
addressed t 


The 
tended by nearly 300 finan- 
managers 


convention was at- 


cial advertising 
representing leading banking 


~ 
C. H. HANDERSON 


Newly elected president of the 

Financial Adverusers’ Associa- 

tion and publicity director Union 

Trust Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


and investment houses of the 
United States and Canada. 
One of the most important 
steps taken at the convention 
of a 


was the formulation 


plan to increase the member- 
ship of the association by the 
addition of 500 new mem- 
bers by the end of the year. 
A drive with this end in 
view is to be begun without 
delay, and with the co-opera- 
tion of its present members 


the association hopes to 


reach the quota sought. The 
plan contemplates the addi- 
tion of 200 new members by 
March 1. 

The assc 
seek paves the year to fur- 
ther the organization of local 
chapters in a number of the 
larger cities of the country. 
Local chapters are already 
well established and organ- 
ized in Cleveland, St. Louis 
and Chicago. 

The activities of the central 
office will also be extended 
through the appointment of 
committee of 


ciation will also 


a publicity 


three men who will co- 


Dr. W. F. GEPHART 


Vice-president and economist of 
the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, who was one of the fea- 
ture speakers at the convention. 
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operate with the  associa- 
tion’s resident secretary in 


Chicago, Prestcn E. Reed. 


Delegates to the conven- 





A. D. WELTON 


Of the Meyer Both Bank Serv- 
ice, Chicago, who was chairman 
of the “Advertising ‘Clinic.’ ” 
tion were very appreciative 
of the 
shown by representatives of 
the Detroit banks, who left 


nothing undone to make their 


hearty hospitality 


visit to Detroit a pleasant 
and memorable one. 

Much credit is due Clinton 
F. Berry, 
president of the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit for the 
able 


chairman of the 


assistant vice- 


manner in which, as 

program 
committee, he’ planned and 
arranged the excellent pro- 
gram presented at the con- 
In like manner is 
credit due to Harrison B. 
Grimm of _ the 
Trust Company of Detroit, 
the 


vention. 
Security 
entertain- 


ment committee, Charles H. 
McMahon of the First Na- 


chairman of 


tional Bank in Detroit, chair- 
man of the steering com- 
mittee, Cedric A. Morris of 
the Union Trust Company, 
chairman of the registration 
committee, E. H. MeclIn- 
tosh of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, chairman of the 
transportation committee 
and other 
of the Detroit banks for the 
capable which 
they provided for the enter- 


representatives 


manner in 





CHARLES KETTERING 


Vice-president General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, one of the 
feature convention speakers. 


tainment and comfort of the 
delegates. 


THE EXHIBIT 


The exhibits of financial 
advertising on the ball room 
floor of the Statler, arranged 
under the direction of Burr 
E. Lee, advertising manager 
of the Second Ward Savings 
Bank of Milwaukee, while 


not as extensive as those at 


ADVERTISING 


conventions, 
and 


the preceding 


were more elaborate 


more carefully and effective 
ly planned. Almost 200 pan 
els were presented by seventy 
banks and investment houses 
and fifteen organizations spe 
cializing in the creation of 
A list 


of exhibitors and number of 


financial advertising 


panels exhibited follows: 
American Southern Trust 
Company, Little Rock, Ark, 
two panels; The American 
Bank, San Francisco, Calif, 
one panel; Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco, Calif., two panels: 
The Exchange National 
Bank, Tampa, Florida, one 
panel; Florida National Bank 
Jacksonville, Florida, one 
panel; First National Bank, 
Tamna. Florida, one panel: 
H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chi 


cago, Ill., two panels; Central 





RALPH PARLETTE 


Humorist and author who spoke 
at one of the convention 
luncheons. 


Trust Company, Chicago. 
Ill., one panel; Depositors 
State Bank, Chicago, IIl., one 


panel; Foreman Trust an¢ 
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Savings Bank, Chicago, Iil., 
two panels, Halsey, Stuart 
# Co., Inc., Chicago, Il., 
§we panels; Illinois Power & 
Light Corp., Chicago, IIl., 
two panels; Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, Ill., two 
North Western 
Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Ill., four panels; 
State Bank of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill., three panels; Union 
Trust Company, Chicago, 
Ill, three panels; First Cal- 
umet Trust and Savings 
Bank, East Chicago, Ind., 
four panels; Evansville Mor- 


panels; 


ris Plan Company, Evans- 
ville, Ind., one panel; Homer 
National Bank, Homer, La., 
me panel; Canal Bank and 





Epcar GUEST 
Widely known poet whose daily 
ig . : 
‘umn is one of the features 
1 the Detroit Free Press. He 
entertained the delegates with a 


recitation of some of his poems. 
Trust Company, New Or- 
leans, La. Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New 
Orleans, La., three panels; 


The First National Bank of 
Boston, Boston, Mass., two 
panels; Detroit Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, Méich., 
panels; Dime Savings Bank, 
Detroit, Mich., three panels; 
Fidelity Trust Company, De- 


four 


troit, Mich. two panels; 
First National Bank in De- 
troit, Detroit, Mich., five 





JOHN G. JONEs 
Director of sales and advertising 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, 

New York City, who addressed 

one of the general sessions of 
the convention. 


panels; The Peoples State 
Bank, Detroit, Mich., two 
panels; Security Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., five 
panels; Union Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., five 
panels; United States Trust 
Company of Detroit, De- 
troit, Mich. two panels; 


Wayne County and Home 
Savings Bank, Detroit, 
Mich., three panels; Grand 
Rapids National Bank, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., one 
panel; Highland Park State 


Bank, Highland Park, Mich., 
one panel; The Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company, 
Minn., three 


Minneapolis, 





PauL T. CHERINGTON 


Director of research J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York 
City, who addressed the opening 


session of the convention. 
panels; Northwestern WNa- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, 


Minn., three panels; Fidelity 
National Bank and Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
one panel; First National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo., five 
panels; Lafayette-South Side 
Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis, 
Mo., two panels; Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., three panels; Mississip- 
pi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., three panels; 
West Jersey Trust Com- 
pany, Camden, New Jersey, 
two panels; Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, 
N. J., two panels; National 
Newark and Essex Banking 
Company, Newark, N. J., 
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one panel; Henry L. Doherty 
and Company, New York, 
~~. a panel; The 
Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, New York, N. 
Y., five panels; The Morris 
Plan Company of New 
York, New York, N. Y., two 
panels; Citizens Trust Com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y., 
panel; Brotherhood National 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, one 


one 


one 


panel; Central National 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio., 
three panels; Cleveland 


Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, three panels; Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, one panel; The Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, four panels; The Ohio 
National Bank, Columbus, 
Ohio, one panel; Bank of 
North America and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
three panels; Integrity Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 





H. G. Hopapp 


Of the National City Bank, 
New York City, re-elected first 
vice-president of the association. 


one panel; American Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn., one panel; First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., five panels; 
Morris F. Fox and Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., two pan- 





Cart A. GoDE 
Manager advertising department 


Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill., who has 
been appointed a director of the 
F. A. A. He retires this year 
as treasurer of the association 
after eight years of service in 
that post. 

els; Second Ward Savings 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., one 
panel; The Canada Trust 
Company, London, Canada, 
three panels; The Bank of 
Nova Scotia, Toronto, Can- 
ada, one panel; The Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal, 
Canada, two panels. 


EXHIBITORS—-CREATIVE 
SELLERS 


The Southern Banker, At- 
lanta, Ga., one panel; Wm. 
Elliott Graves, Inc., Chicago, 


Ill., five panels; Merrill 
Price and Taylor, Inc., Ch 
cago, Ill., one panel: Meyer 
Both & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
one panel; P. M. keed and 
Banker Associates, Chicago, 
Ill., panels; 
and Company, Boston 
Mass., four panels; AdO 
Grams, Inc., St. Louis, Mo, 
one panel; Bankers Service 
Corp., New York City, five 
panels; National Service 
Bureau of N. Y., Inc., New 
York City, one panel; The 
Collins Service, Philadelphia, 
Pa., five panels; Purse Print: 
ing Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., five panels; Staples & 
Staples, Inc., Richmond, Va, 
three panels; DePuy Publica: 
tions, Des Moines, Iowa, one 
panel; Bank Advertising 
Service, Detroit, Mich., one 


two Doremus 





CARROLL RAGAN 


Advertising manager of 

United States Mortgage @ 

Trust Company, New York 

City, whose term of office # 

president of the F. A. A. & 

pired at the close of the co 
vention. 
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Merrill, 
Inc., Chi 
|: Meyer 
cago, Ill. 
Keed and 
Chicago, 
Doremus 

Boston 
ls; Ad 
Ouls, Mo, 
rs Service 
City, five 

Service 
Inc., New 
anel; The 
iladelphia, 


panel; Bankers Extension In- 
stitute, Chicago, Ill., two 


panels. 





HANDERSON MADE NEW 


PRESIDENT 


At the close of the con- 
vention C. H. Handerson, 


urse Print: 
1a ttanooga, 
Staples & 
nond, Va, 
1y Publica’ 
Towa, one 
\ dvertising 
Mich., one 





H. Ennis JONES 
Assistant secretary of the Frank- 
lin Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who nas been elected 

a director of the F. A. A. 


publicity director of the 
Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, was elected 
president of the association 
for the ensuing year. H. G. 
Hodapp of the National City 
Bank of New York was re- 
elected first vice-president, 
Kline L. Roberts of the Citi- 
zens =Trust and Savings 
Bank of Columbus, Ohio, 


AGAN Was 





elected second  vice- 













er of @Byresident, C. H. Wetterau 

rtgage ane ] 

New York—eSstant vice-president of 

of = *Bhe American National Bank 
a Be us ; 

a f ashiille 

of the con Nashville, Tenn.,. was 





lected third vice-president, 





and E. A. Hintz, cashier of 
the Peoples Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago was 
elected treasurer, succeeding 
Carl A. Gode, advertising 
manager of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company of 
Chicago, who retires after 
eight years of service in that 
post. 

New directors were elect- 
ed as follows: Dale Graham, 
advertising manager Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Minnie A. 
Buzbee, advertising manager 
Minneapolis Trust Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
A. Douglas Oliver, Provident 
Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia; Carl A. Gode, advertis- 
ing manager Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company of 
Chicago, IIl.; H. Ennis Jones, 





Fred W. ELLswortH 
Vice-president of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans, a past president 
and one of the founders of the 
F. A. A., who presided over the 
savings department meeting at 

the convention. 


assistant secretary Franklin 
Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia; and H. J. Bernard of 
the Second National Bank of 
Houston, Texas. 

The above named succeed 
the following who are retir- 
ing as directors of the asso- 


Paul L. Hardesty, 


ciation: 





CLINTON F. BERRY 


Assistant vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of De- 
troit, Mich., and chairman of 
the program committee for the 
convention, who has been elect- 
ed representative, national ad- 
vertising commission, Interna- 
tional Advertising Association. 


assistant cashier Union Trust 
Company of Chicago; Harry 
H. Johnson of the Atlanta 
and Lowry National Bank of 
Atlanta, Ga.; E. H. Kittredge 
of Hornblower and Weeks, 
New York; Ethel B. Scully, 
vice-president and treasurer 
of Morris F. Fox and Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. 
H. Wetterau, assistant vice- 
president of the American 
National Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn.; and R. E. Wright, 
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assistant cashier of the First 
Wisconsin Nauonal Bank of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Clinton F. Berry, assistant 
vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit, 
was elected representative 
national advertising commis: 
sion, International Advertis- 
ing Association, to succeed 
C. H. Handerson, whose 
term expires with this year. 

The 
ence of the association will 
be held in New Orleans 
some time during the first 
week in March, 1927. At 
this conference the time and 
place of the association’s next 


will be 


mid-winter conter- 


annual convention 


decided upon. 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

In his address to delegates 
at the opening session of the 
convention President Carroll 
Ragan said: 

“The Advertis- 
ers’ Association, founded in 
1916, has just completed one 


Financial 


of its most interesting and 
As to the 
promising phase, I refer to 


promising years. 


certain new and pioneering 
efforts which, when reduced 
to their will be 
found to reveal a sincere pur- 
pose to help the individual 
member to render better serv- 
ice to his institution and his 
community. The chance to 
blaze new tra‘ls is one of the 


essentials, 


great lures of any calling. In 
ours there are always plenty 


of adventures to be met with 
and many of us have had our 
share. Some have left us 
sadder; all have left us wiser. 
But we welcome them and if 
it were otherwise we would 
not be associated in the work 
of this organization, 

“The numerous 
which advertising is 
pared, produced and distrib- 
uted are sometimes bewilder- 
ing to the outsider. Much 
of it falls short of its objec- 
tive, some is unsound, some 
is ill-timed. But the net re- 
sult is positive, and there is 


ways in 
pre- 


no danger of too much ad- 
vertising. 

“The mosquito is the only 
thing I know of that over- 
advertises. Its advertising is 
in a class by itself. Its pre- 
liminary announcements are 
notoriously ill-timed, and the 
follow-up is entirely over- 
done, with the result that the 
most tempting prospects are 
often put on their guard and 
promising contacts are lost. 

“Now while there is no 
danger of our emulating the 
mosquito, there is always the 
possibility that organizations 
of national scope may over- 
organize and, by lack of con- 
centration, fail to bring max- 
imum results to their constit- 
I do not consider 


uencies. 
that the Financial Advertis- 
ers Association is over- 


organized; on the other hand 
I am convinced that recent 
departures from our well- 
marked course are indications 


of a basic desire to make our 
association increasingly use 
ful. My confidence in this 
respect is the result of clos 
observation during the past 
year, and will be supported 
by committee chairmen’s re 
ports which will be presented 
in due course. 

“In this connection it is 
gratifying to be able to re 
port a condition in the asso- 
ciation’s affairs which prom 
ises much for the future. Our 
year’s program, which indi 
cates a sustained progressive 
trend, has 
with enthusiasm by every one 


been supported 


chosen for the respective 
tasks. Ours is a voluntary 
organization. There is n 


one to issue commands or en 
force discipline. Requests 
and suggestions suffice. And 
this is a good time to state 
that the — spirit 
throughout our membership 
has been most gratifying 


Word has been flashed to all 


points of the country, and 


shown 


everywhere the response has 
been prompt and effective 
There has been evi 
denced a fine sense of indi 
vidual responsibility, which 
so delights the heart of the 
man with a big job on his 
hands. The wide diffusw 


:. 1, 
of interest and almost equal! 


also 


wide participation in the 
association’s activities bring 
to mind the retort of a cele 
brated Russian general wh 
was asked to join the Soviet 


The glories of the Soviet, 
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with everybody sharing 
equally the work, glory, 


money and everything else, 
were dangled before him. I 
will not use the original Rus- 
san as some of you might not 
catch the delicate shade of 
meaning involved, but what 
he said was this: “It may be 
all right but it looks to me 
like a case where everybody 
is somebody and no one is 
anybody.” 

“In the Financial Adver- 
tiers’ Assocation I am glad 
to state everybody is some- 
body and there aren't any 
nobodies. 

“The year just closing has 
served to bring out in clearer 
relief than ever, the unselfish 
interest and ready co-opera- 
tion of such men as Fred 
Ellsworth, Charley Wet- 
terau, Guy Cooke, Al Bry- 
son, Bob Izant, Clint Berry, 
Fred Staker, Gus Handerson, 
Fred Kehle, Paul Hardesty, 
Kline Roberts and a host of 
others who are never too 
busy to give time and thought 
to association problems. It 
would be difficult to imagine 
the association functioning 
without the help and inspira- 
tion of these veterans. 

“The last year also brought 
to an end the active service 
of one of our most valued 
and affectionately regarded 
members—Carl Gode of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company of Chicago. Hav- 
Ing served the association 
faithfully and efficiently for 


eight years, Carl relinquished 
the post of treasurer on June 
30, and takes a well-earned 
We were glad to wel- 
come as _ his Ed 
Hintz of the Peoples Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago, who, in the short time 
he has served, has already 
shown his ability to handle 
the association's financial af- 


rest. 


successor, 


fairs in a most acceptable 
manner. 

“To our hosts in Detroit 
we are under deep obliga- 
tions for the infinite amount 
of work and time they have 
devoted 


ment and comfort. 


entertain- 
Last of 
all, and here I must use the 


to Our 


first person singular, I wish 
to express my gratitude to 
the members of the associa- 
tion for the confidence re- 
posed in me, for their good 


wishes and for their hearty 


support throughout the 
year.” 
THE ADVERTISING “CLINIC” 


Arthur D. Welton of the ° 
Meyer Both Bank Advertis- 
ing Service, Chicago, chair- 
the 


committee, 


man of advertising 


“clinic” an- 
nounced the names of those 
who submitted the three prize 
winning briefs in a contest 
to distribute best a $10,000 
advertising appropriation. 
First prize, a gladstone 
bag, was awarded to C. H. 
Wetterau, assistant 
president of the American 


vice- 


National Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn. Second prize, a brief 
case, went to F. R. Kerman, 
vice-president Bank of Italy, 
San Calif., and 
third prize, a fountain pen 
set, was awarded to Howard 
B. McAdams, publicity de- 
Fidelity Union 
Trust Company of Newark, 
N. J. 

In presenting a composite 
of the fifteen sub- 
mitted to the clinic, Mr. 
Welton said regarding the 
distribution of the $10,000 
annual appropriation: 


Francisco, 


partment, 


reports 


the 
distribute 
the appropriation is of more 


“A classification of 
ideas of how to 
than passing interest and, in 
regard to some points there 
is sufficient unanimity to 
make it comparatively easy. 
The difficulty of classifica- 
tion is met only in minor 
items but due to the fact that 
there was no system to fol- 


billboards and 


are always dis- 


low car 


cards not 
tinguished. Sometimes both 
are such a 

Win- 
dow and lobby displays are 


covered under 
heading as posters. 


united. Direct mail efforts 
are often divided as to ma- 


terial, for instance, state- 
ment folders and blotters are 
leaflets, 


booklets and mass plan mat- 


separated from 


ter. Novelties, in which are 
included pocket banks, cellu- 
loid calendars and _ tablets, 
sometimes cover blotters also. 

“With the exception of 
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the one contestant who be- 
gan his brief with the state- 
ment that he was neither an 
advertising man nor a copy 
writer, there were points of 
agreement. With the one 
exception noted every con- 
testant advocated newspaper 
copy. The amount of the 
appropriation to be devoted 
to that purpose varied but 
the not 
great. 


variations were 
One proposed an ex- 
penditure for newspaper 
space of $5000, and one was 
as low as $1800, but the 
general recommendation was 
from $2700 to $3600. The 
conclusion seems warranted 
that these fifteen men _be- 
lieve about one-third of the 
should be 
spent with newspapers. 
“Billboards and direct 
mail share about equally in 
Nine of the contest- 


appropriation 


favor. 
ants made specific recom- 
mendations as to billboards. 
The amounts range from 
$600 to $3900, but the aver- 
age $2200, so 
we may say roughly that 
one-eighth of the appropria- 
tion should be given to out- 
door or poster display. 
“Direct mail is in high 
favor but with many varia- 


is close to 


tions of idea as to the man- 
The recom- 
mendaticns run from $250 
to $6250. but they average 
close to $2000. One may 
well hesitate to say that there 


ner of its use. 


is argument that one-fifth of 
a $10,000 appropriation 


should be spent for direct 
The calcu- 
permit too 


mail advertising. 
lations of cost 
many variations. 

“Some of the contestants 
assumed the bank’s 
equipment included mailing 
lists, addressograph and mul- 
tigraph facilities and some 
included the labor costs. Six 
mentioned specifically the 
mass plan of distribution for 
savings particularly. Sev- 
eral included the cost of per- 
sonal letters for the develop- 


ment of trust business and 
there was great divergence of 
opinion as to the merits of 
letters or booklets for safe 
deposit. Careful analysis in- 
dicates a disposition to spend 
about $3000, for direct mail 
advertising of all kinds. 

“Window and lobby dis- 
plays are popular but here, 
too, ideas of cost vary. 

“The composite of the sug- 
gestions offered shows rough- 
ly about as follows: 

“Newspaper space $3300, 
$1200,  direct-by- 
$3000, window and 
lobby display $300, novelties 


outdoor 
mai! 


and calendars $600, miscel- 
laneous, including emergen- 
cies $1600. 

“The miscellaneous recom- 
cover a rather 
range. Included are 
trade letters, house organs or 


mendations 
wide 


publications for savers, house 
organs for employes, dues to 
various associations, pro- 
grams, hold-ups and _ black- 


mail, which are specifically 


mentioned, training of per 
sonnel, small banks, pocket 
memo books and, often, sal 
aries. Omitting the item of 
salaries and allowing $160) 
for emergencies,  extrava 
gances, blunders and what 
not, it would seem that the 
ye National Bank would 
get along pretty well under 
the circumstances by spend 
ing for newspaper $3300, for 
out door $1200, for direct: 
by-mail $3000, for window 
and lobbies $300, and for 
calendars, blotters, novelties, 
etc., $600. 

“We will agree, at least 
the committee thinks, that a 
year’s campaign could be put 
on for that, and the rest 
would depene on how it was 
done.” 


THE PROBLEMS OF MEDIA 


Paul T. Cherington, di 
rector of research J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New 
York, before the general con 
vention, said regarding the 
problems of media: 

“The media problems of 


the financial advertiser are 
the problems involved in 
reaching this huge, new 


market, and explaining t 
them in language “under 
standed of the people’ whi 
banks and bankers, invest 
ment houses, and those wht 
deal in trustworthy secu 
ties, can do to help them 
make their new prosperit} 


secure 
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“The questions to be 
answered by any one select- 
ing media for financial ad- 
vertising may be summed 
up in about five or six lines: 

“1, What is your message? 

Who are the people 
you want to reach? 


“3. Does 


medium reach them? 


this particular 


“4. Is its atmosphere, or 
sanding, or personality suit- 


able? 


§. Is it physically adapt- 
ed to the message you have 
to convey? 

6. Is its cost in line with 
other means for doing the 
same thing? 

“It is clear that before the 
eset of media comes up, 
it is necessary to determine 
isa is to be told, and to de- 
cide definitely on the market 

the people to whom the 
message is to go. With these 
two points fixed the real 
media problems may be stated 
ind solved. 

“So far as what are known 
a national media are con- 
cerned, the amount of finan- 
cal advertising is very small. 
In a total of forty-three pub- 
lications the aggregate of 
financial advertising in 1925 
was valued at less than $900,- 
000 (or to be exact $890,- 
04). This aggregate is less 
than a number of single man- 
ufacturers spent in the same 
media at the same time. 

“It may be that there has 


hot yet developed just the 





WHO’S WHO IN 
BANK ADVERTISING 














} HARRY A. COLE STUDIO 


ALLAN B. Cook 
Vice-president Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland, O. 


R. COOK came to Cleveland early in 1924 as manager 
M of the business extension department of the Guardian 

Trust Company. He has since served that organization 
as assistant vice-president and vice-president. He continues 
to supervise the bank’s new business and publicity activities. 
After graduating from Trinity College in 1913, Mr. Cook 
spent a year in London as a member of an American branch 
bank in that city, returning to the United States to become 
associated with the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
with which institution he remained for several years. In 
1920 he joined the John N. Willys Export Corporation as 
assistant treasurer, later serving as acting treasurer and as 
assistant treasurer of the Willys Overland Company of Toledo 
and its various subsidiaries. In 1922 he was made assistant 
treasurer of the Asia Banking Corporation at the bank’s head 
office in New York, remaining there until his association with 
the Guardian Trust of Cleveland. Mr. Cook was for several 
years a lecturer at the New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance. In 1923 his book ‘Financing 
Imports and Exports” was published by the Ronald Press. 
He is a frequent contributor to financial and trade publica- 
tions. He is a member of the publicity committee of the 
Trust Company Division of the American Bankers Association. 
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sort of national medium best 
adapted to widespread finan- 
But 
of the existing media, both 
weekly and monthly, have 


cial advertising. some 


been able to do a good job 
for investment houses and, 
in some instances, for banks 
and trust companies. 

“The changes in the na- 
ture of the market, which 
have been outlined, are all 
of a character to increase the 
importance of national me- 
dia. But as they are at pres- 
ent, these media have certain 
real limitations for financial 
advertising. The long neces- 
sary interval between closing 
date—or at least the last date 
on which copy can be accept- 
ed—and date of publication 
precludes their use for any 
advertising having an im 
portant time element. 

“Again their wide circu- 
lation makes them practicable 
only for advertising items of 
wide and general interest; 
local matters, even in metro- 
politan centers like New 
York and Chicago, do not 
move the people of the 
provinces as much as we 
New Yorkers like to think 
they do. 

“Another 
financial advertising in na- 


limitation on 


tional media is set by the al- 
most perscnal relations which 
many of them with 
their subscribers. Some of 


have 


these publications have an 
expressed or implied guaran- 
ty to make good any loss 


subscribers may suffer at the 


hands of advertisers. That 
is simple enough in the case 
of a single transaction. If a 


soap is poor, or a cream sep- 
arator is wasteful the matter 
can be adjusted easily, and 
But 


advertise- 


without great cost. 
when a financial 
ment leads tu the establish- 
of a connection be- 


subscriber 


ment 
tween a and a 
financial house which may 
run on for years it is a dif- 
ferent matter. A misunder- 
standing, a change of cor- 
porate ownership, a collapse 
of business conditions, any 
one of a number of accidents 
may impair the relations be- 
tween a banking house and 
its client. And if he is one 
of the devoted followers of 
the magazine which intro- 
duced him to the house, his 
confidence in the magazine is 
bound to be shaken. 

“This condition is another 
factor pointing toward the 
possible development of a 
special type of national me- 
divm specially adapted to 
financial advertising. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


“The amount of financial 
advertising in daily papers 
doubtless is very large in the 
aggregate. In the five morn- 
ing and six evening papers of 
Manhattan and the main 
three papers of Brooklyn the 
total spent for financial ad- 
vertising in 1925 was about 
$6,354,000. 


ee 


“The Advernser’s Weekly 
in a survey of financial ad 
vertising in sixty-six news 
papers published in thirty. 
one cities found an aggregate 
lineage of 290,742 placed by 
forty-seven banking and in 
But there 
was no indication of the total 
spent, or of the 
amount of money outlay by 


vestment houses. 
amount 


cities. It is noteworthy that 
almost 200,000 of this total 
lineage was placed by fifteen 
houses, leaving 90,000 lines 
for the remaining thirty-tw 
concerns. 

“Because of the great vari 
ation in line rates between 
papers it would be impos 
sible to convert these figures 
for lineage into dollars. But 
at the top rate charged for 
this kind of advertising by 
any Detroit paper this total 
space would be valued at 
nearly $150,000. This, in the 
aggregate, would not be 2 
very heavy campaign for 
thirty-one cities, for any one 
of a half dozen manufac 
turers. 

“Obviously when the prob 
lem is one of reaching, in any 
given locality, a large num 
ber of people and of giving 
them an easily comprehend 
ed general message no me 
dium is to be compared 
the daily paper. Moreover. 
in these days of audited ar 
culations, it is possible t 
know just how many people 
are being reached by any 


good paper. In addition t 
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these facts about quantity, a 
sood deal of knowledge can 
be had about the qualitative 
factors in circulation. A 
newspaper with 30,000 sub- 
sribers, who have been won 
and are held as subscribers, 
by the high character of that 
paper's financial news, is 
probably a good medium in 
which to announce a new 
high grade bond issue. But 
if the task in hand is one 
which involves reaching those 
masses of people whose life 
is made up mainly of food, 
hosiery and emotions, then a 


tabloid full of 


knees and sobs is a better 


pictorial 


buy, even though some of its 
cannot 
attention 


subscribers 
their 
long enough to get past your 
headline. 


million 


concentrate 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


“The personal income tax 
lists were a godsend to the 
financial houses which use 
mail pieces, or as they are 
called ‘direct- 
by-mail’ advertising. These 
lists made it possible to de- 


commonril y 


velop graded mailing lists 
Any ad- 
financial house 
which did not take advantage 
of the publicity given these 
returns to compile good lists 
was asleep at the switch. 

‘A short time ago I heard 
a direct mail expert tell how 
he sold pleasure yachts to 


based on income. 
vertising 


bankers by means of circular 
matter. My comment is that 


either the bankers are a par- 
ticularly credulous lot of 
yacht buyers, or the mailing 
pieces were much better pre- 
pared than most of those I 
Dull in 
and 


disingenious in content, 


get from bankers. 
appearance, secretive 
wholly lacking in every vir- 
tue including the banker’s 
cherished dignity, it seems in- 
credible that most of them 
could influence anybody to 


buy anything, invest any- 
thing, sell anything, give 
anything, or even write 


for anything. Once in a long 
while one runs across a really 
well prepared piece of finan- 
cial direct mail matter. But 
a great many of them look 
as if they had been prepared 
by the president of the bank 
himself. The preparation of 
such matter is an expert task 
for the best 
And without 
on the ability of bank presi- 
dents in their own field it 
seems hard for some of them 
to realize that it is just as rare 
to find a bank president who 
is a good writer of direct 
mail matter as it is to find a 
good direct mail writer who 


of specialists. 
any reflectioa 


is a good bank president. 
“One of the virtues of di- 
rect mail advertising is its 
adaptiveness. If a 
finds by experiment a group 
of two or three hundred peo- 
ple for example, who respond 
most readily to the turgid 
reticences of the president’s 
style they can be fed with 


house 


that while the rest of the list 
is given more persuasive 
treatment. At comparatively 
little extra cost, when lists 
are not very long, it is pos- 
sible to adapt the appeal to 
the various parts of the mar- 
ket it is designed to reach. 
“Whatever other medium 
proves to be useful in finan- 
cial advertising, direct mail 
always will have its place. 


OTHER ADVERTISING 


“One large and successful 
banking house puts practical- 
ly all its appropriation into 
New York theater programs. 
This it does on the theory 
that this medium reaches only 
those people in the New 
York market who have money 
to spend, and hence offers a 
large, selected circulation, 
which, considering the ab- 
sence of the economically in- 
competent, is a better buy 
than newspapers at anything 
like the same price per thou- 
sand. It is, of course, a nice 
question how far this could 
go without impairing the me- 
The tired business 
man who found it necessary 
to hunt through fifty pages 
of financial 


dium. 


statements for 
the names of the cast might 
stay at the office instead of 
going to the theater. 
theless the house cited has 
used this medium for vears 
and this is said to be done at 
the instance of its president, 


Never- 


whose judgment as a buyer 
of most things is unimpeach- 
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able. In this connection it “But the real task of finan- land companies; but that js 


should be observed that the 
New York theater programs 
cover sixty-five __ theaters, 
which is more than the num- 
ber of speaking theaters in 
the next eighteen cities com- 
bined. 

“Some financial houses use 
only painted signs, some use 
only street railway cards, 
some prefer electric signs. 
Each of these is a suitable 
medium for some purposes 
but ill adapted to others. The 
main that can he 
advanced against any of them 
is the frequency with which 


criticism 


they are improperly used. A 
painted sign is no place for 
an annual statement; a car 
card is an unsuitable place 
for a description of a good 
buy in a security; not much 
of a real message about trust 
service for windows can be 
flashed in alternate red and 
white lights from the top of 
an abandoned brewery. And 
yet each of these media may 
get good results for a finan- 
cial advertiser when rightly 
used. And right use is a 
matter for expert judgment 

“This by no means ex- 
hausts the available media, 
which for particular purposes 
and for special needs are do- 
ing a good job. Calendars, 
blotters, moving pictures, 
window display, racks with 
movable admonitions to 
thrift. desk trinkets and sou- 
venir coins all have their de- 
votees. 


cial advertising 1s to be in 
helping the great influx of 
newcomers among _ people 
who can use banking, trust 
company, or invstment facil- 
ities to do it to best advan- 
tage. This will mean a care- 
ful selection of media, and 
an intelligent working out of 
what is to be said, making it 
specific, concrete and help- 
ful. The error of the bank 
which advertised its friendly 
spirit till it was over-run with 
people wanted its 
friendly touch is a case in 


who 


point. Its promise was too 
general and its offer too 
sweeping. 


“The day has passed when 
all of a bank's advertising 
task was done when it kept 
its name pleasantly and with 
dignity before a selected few 
people. Any good bank to- 
day has a variety of contacts 
with people unlike those of 
even a few years ago, and in 
this lies the seriousness of its 
responsibility. It is obliged 
to be helpful, specific and 
skilful as well as safe. 

“There was a time, and 
not so very long ago, when 
almost any form of financial 
advertising was wasteful, sus- 
picious or futile, or all these 
together. But in this coun- 
try, at least, the ramifications 
of sane investment have been 
exceedingly rapid. 

“It is possible, of course, 
to still sell bogus stocks in 
copper mines, oil wells or 


not the sort of financial ad 
vertising we are discussing. 

“The sale of securities of 
real value; the building up of 
an investment clientele; the 
persuading of newly made 
surplus funds to leave the 
stocking and the mattress and 
the broken teapot and put 
themselves in safe and pro 
ductive channels; the devel- 
opment of proper habits of 
thrift and expenditure, the 
education of clients to a ra 
tional conception of what to 
expect from a financial house 
—the facilitating of the con: 
duct of business—these are 
fields for constructive adver: 
tising which have hardly 
been scratched yet. 


PRESENT-DAY SAVINGS 
ADVERTISING 


Guy W. Cooke, assistant 
cashier the First National 
Bank, Chicago, in his ad 
dress before the savings de 
partment meeting said re 
garding the present trend in 
savings advertising: 

“We of the present day 
have developed a certain 
amount of style and tech 
nique, probably giving more 
attention to policy and plan 
than did those whose adver’ 
tisements appeared before 
most of us here had any con 
nection with financial adver 
tising. Collectively we have 
followed many _ by-paths 
Savings advertising is tied 
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up with spending. The 
Christmas club, the Vaca- 
tion club and the Save-to- 
Travel clubs are but in- 
stances of the present day 
tendency to offer induce- 
ments for savings that are 
not inherent to thrift. Banks 
have developed various plans 
for savings and insurance— 
savings and investment and 
savings and checking; all of 
these plans have been pro- 
ductive of and developed by 
excellent advertising. There 
is probably no form of sav- 
ings advertising that has 
been so extensively used as 
that in connection with the 
Christmas Savings club idea 
and the other combinations 
mentioned while not so uni- 
versal in their appeal nor so 
generally adopted by savings 
banks, offer advertising 
possibilities — advantage of 
which has been taken to the 
fullest degree. 

“As yet savings advertis- 
ing apparently has been able 
to offer little to meet direct- 
ly the competition of partial 
payment buying. The prac- 
tice of ‘buy now, pay later’ 
has gained considerably on 
you can do it better with 
ash.” Employes and cus- 
‘omer ownership in corpora- 
tions and speculative and 
emi-speculative investments 
have taken millions of dollars 
that might have once been 
results of savings bank ad- 
vertising. Perhaps it is as 
well so. The old school of 


experience remains the best 
teacher and those who are 
responsible either for savings 
bank advertising or savings 
bank management or both 
may gain a reasonable degree 
of satisfaction in the fact 
that savings deposits in the 
United States have more 
than doubled in the last ten 
years. 

“Savings banks have prof- 
ited by advertising and the 
cause of advertising has been 
served by savings banks. The 
bank which advertises and 
its neighbor which does not 
pay the same rate of interest. 
The cost of the advertising 
is absorbed by volume. Pro- 
gressive policy, evidenced by 
advertising, assures broader 
facilities, more comprehen- 
sive service and a better ap- 
preciation of financial re- 
quirements. 

“Savings advertising no 
longer needs economic justi- 
fication.” 


THE TREND IN TRUST 
ADVERTISING 


Speaking before the trust 
department meeting on “The 
Coming Trend in Trust Ad- 
vertising,” Theodore Tefft 
Weldon, vice-president Wil- 
liam Elliott Graves, Inc., 
Chicago, said in part: 

“In looking over the trust 
advertising of the country, 
it can be grouped according 
to tvnes in a measure. I 
would like to outline these 


types to you, but I am not 
going to quote examples to 
more clearly illustrate what 
I mean, as I am liable to 
tread on the toes of someone 
here who is larger than I am. 

“1. Exceedingly brief copy 
which either fails to give the 
proper sense of importance 
to the subject on the one 
hand, or fails to develop it to 
a point of interest on the 
other. 

“2. A superficial view of 
the subject which does not 
dig down into the vitals of 
trusts and estates administra- 
tion. 

“3. Simile and metaphor 
which are clever but frothy 
do not lend the seriousness 
and emphasis due the prob- 
lems of wills, executors and 
trustees. 

“4. Splendid 
getting captions followed by 
weak and watery copy. 

“5. Fine selling copy which 
is never read because of the 
lack of challenge in the head- 
ings. 

“6. Illustrations which by 
their very mediocrity 
down the deep sincerity and 
worth of the subjects. 

“7. Layout which is poorly 
planned and does not give 
the subject matter a fighting 
chance. 

“Then we find the follow- 
ing outstanding merits: 

“1. Excellent 
and layout. 

“2. Headlines that make a 
reader think of his own sit- 


attention- 


cry 


illustration 
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uation and intrigue him to 
probe the subject. 

“3. Copy which convinces 
him of his need. 

“4. Hooks which compel 
him to go into the matter 
more thoroughly and take 
what initiative is expected of 
him. 

“5. A system of merchan- 
dising trust services to the 
prospects which results in 
business. 

“A great deal of trust ad 
vertising is thoroughly good, 
while very little of it is 
thoroughly bad. Our 


lem is to pick out the flaws 


prob- 


in it, strengthen the weak 
places, fill in the gaps and 
make it all better. 

“Starting with trust news- 
paper advertising it would 
seem that it is too general 
It contains too much the feel- 
philosophical argu- 
ment It is 
full of banalities, self-evident 
facts, bromides. 

“It dwells on (1) what 
the trust company does: (2) 
(3) how 
and 
competent it is; (4) compari- 


ing of 
of propaganda. 


its permanence: 
careful, experienced 
son of the excellence of trust 
company service to the short- 


comings of an individual 


SELLING THE READER ON HIS 
OWN PROBLEM FIRST 
This 
convincing and very neces- 
sary, but isn’t it the moat 


may all be very 


around the fort rather than 


the picked soldiers to be sent 
out to press the attack? Will 
not the more successful ad- 
vertising sell the reader on 
his own problem first, then 
tell him how to solve it, and 
finally tell him how impor- 
tant the trust company is to 
his plan? 

“Perhaps your prospect— 
the average man on the street 
who has some money and ex- 
pects to make a fortune be- 
fore he dies—is worried 
about a son who is wild, yet 
whom he dearly loves and 
Isn't this 
an opportunity for you to 
show how human and sym- 
pathetic you are, how you 
appreciate that the 
worthless a boy is, often the 


wishes to protect. 


more 


more compassion his father 
feels for him? If you play 
on this subject and skilfully 
show this man a way out, 
he will come in and talk to 
you about it. 


“Maybe his daughter will 


marry a spendthrift. The 
thought worries him. Does 
his wife know anything 


about business? Will she in- 
dulge in charities she cannot 
afford after he is gone? Is 
Could 
she be sold an unsound in- 
If she has a keen 
business mind, is she soft- 
hearted? Would she give in 
to the pleading of her chil- 
indul- 


she easily swayed? 


vestment? 


dren for financial 


gences, even against her best 
Does _ she 


judgment? need 


protection from this tempta 


tion? Are financial matters 
uncongenial to her? Would 
she appreciate being relieve! 
from them? 

“Has the prospect med 
dling relatives whose well. 
meant interference and ad 
vice may work mischief? Ha: 
he parents or dependents to 
whom he is now paying an 
income and does he wish it 
continued? He 
member that his heirs might 
cut them off, or if they did 
not do that, they might make 
it very unpleasant for thos 
dependents by taking an ai 
titude 
would prove even more dis 
agreeable than poverty. 

“Does your prospect like 
his wife's relatives? Does he 
understand that if she out 
lives him there is a grave pos 
sibility that all his property 
to her 


must re 


toward them which 


will ultimately go 
family and not a penny to 
his? 

“The prospect will be 
more interested in knowing 
how much cash he should 
leave his executor to protect 
his estate from various death 
items, than to know that 
your trust company 1s pe! 
It will strike him 


nearer home to learn why af 


manent. 
executor, inexperienced in 
this highly technical work 
may greatly overpay inher! 
tance taxes and other probate 
expenses, than to hear the 
bald fact that a trust com 
pany is more efficient than 


an individual. 
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“How 


might be put over on an in- 


false claims 


many 


dividual executor, how far 
he can be trusted, how he 
would handle 


{nancial responsibility to pay 


things, his 


for his own errors, are mat- 
ters which are, of course, im- 
portant to every testator. 
But they will not get his at- 
tention as quickly as those 
things which worry him 
more, such as how many 
tates will tax his holdings 
ipon his death, and how 
much his estate will shrink 
at the moment of his death. 
“These are things which 
disturb the average man of 


wealth. 


vertising you can whet his 


Through your ad- 


hunger for knowledge on 


these subjects and, in satisfy- 


ing it, you can tell your 
whole story. 
“The problem then be- 


comes one of touching these 
vital points with authority 
ind aptness, always weaving 
ina background of the trust 
company's efficiency, experi- 
ence and permanence. 

“The trend in trust adver- 
sing seems fortunately to 
iave a tendency away from 
general propaganda, the bro- 
midic, and to be steering a 
course toward the 


veimite problems which con- 


very 


iront testators in the ever 


increasing 


complexities of 
modern business and modern 


lite 


BOND HOUSE ADVERTISING 


Edgar G. Criswell, mana- 
ger financial department The 
Quality Group, presented, in 
his address before the invest- 
ment department meeting, 
some of the stumbling blocks 
in the path of constructive 
bond house advertising, and 
suggested the following rem- 
edies: 

“1. There ought to be more 
recognition of advertising 
of advertising as the strong 
ally of every salesman in 
the 


Every originating 


every bond house in 
country. 
and distributing house should 
include in its personnel some 
man who is studying the ad- 


for 


that house and showing how 


vances of advertising 
advertising can be applied to 
to its let- 
ters, circulars, booklets, ad- 


its sales problem 


vertisements. 

“2. It seems reasonable to 
think that the partner or of- 
ficial in charge of sales might 
well recognize the advertising 
man as a definite part of the 
sales end of things and give 
him a place in that depart 
ment. Sales and advertising 
managers are not often one 
and the same, but they must 
work together. They pro- 
mote the same branch of the 
house’s business, but in dif- 
ferent ways. Sometimes it is 
logical to make the advertis- 
ing manager an _ assistant 
sales manager, also. In some 
organizations each is a good 





job. And why not make the 
research man an_ assistant 
sales manager, too? That 
would make this official line- 
up: Partner in charge of sales 
as the sales executive, or a 
sales manager working under 
the direction of the partner 
in charge of sales, with the 
advertising and research men 
as assistant sales managers, 
using these specialists in the 
technique of advertising anc 
statistics as his nght and left 


hands. This plan would ap- 
ply to the majority of bond 
houses. To those which 


operate on a large-scale basis, 
however, it should be made 
broader, for advertising ap- 
plies not only to the detail 
of sales, but to the promo- 
tion of the house itself, and 
that is something over and 
above the question of sales. 
In such a case the advertis- 
ing manager's proper place 
is as an officer of the firm or 
This type of 
advertising manager's work 


corporation, 


cannot be judged by day to 
day sales results alone. These 


the 


sales 


peculiarly 
responsibility of the 
manager and his staff. The 
advertising manager helps in 
achieving such results, but 
he does more. His work re- 
flects to the world the char- 
acter of his organization. He 


results are 


gives that character reputa- 
tion, and that reputation 
helps solve other executive 
problems in addition to and 
apart from immediate sales. 
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His advertising strengthens 
the buying men in _ their 
search for bonds for their 
associates to sell. It promotes 
morale within the organiza- 
It attracts a better 
class of employes, and cuts 
employe 
Especially does it hold sales- 
men to the house, and re- 
duces the mosé expensive and 
important turnover item in 
the bond business. It adds, 
also, to the house’s owner- 
ship of its own business, 
rather than sharing it with 
salesmen, or rather than giv- 


tion. 


down turn-over. 


ing salesmen the use of its 
facilities. It is these long- 
pull results which influence 
the entire functioning of an 
organization and add strength 
to every department, and 
they entitle the man who can 
produce them to a shoulder 
to shoulder place with other 
executives. 


AGENCIES SHOULD ENCOUR- 
AGE ADVERTISING MANAGERS 


“3. Agency men might well 
encourage the appointment 
of bond house advertising 
They have a 
chance of developing some- 
thing original and distinctive 
for their houses. Agency men 
never lost anything in the 
advance of the advertising 
managers of those houses 
which have made a 
spicuous success of their ad- 


managers. 


con- 


These men always 
had good agencies working 


vertising. 


with them and have now. 
There is more chance of a 
bond house’s advertising de- 
veloping into a good account 
if the house is sufficiently in- 
terested to have its own man 
working out something fitted 
to its particular use. The 
agency still has a big job and 
it can save bond houses a 
lot of time and money. Its 
counsel and experience, its 
knowledge of the technique 
of advertising, and handling 
of checking and bills are 
very much worth having, 
and ought to be paid for. 
“4. Much of the idea of 
‘publicity’ that is prominent 
now in the minds of bond 
house partners keeps back the 
advance of advertising. The 
interesting facts of a bond is- 
sue have definite news value 
and so have developments in 
certain lines of trade or in- 
dustry which have a bearing 
on investments, but match- 
ing one with another does not 
make good advertising. It 
puts the cart before the 
horse. It makes a partner say, 
as some have actually said: 
‘The notice is more impor- 
tant to me than the advertise- 
ment.’ That’s his poor no- 
tion of publicity, to which he 
has been misled by the pub- 
lication and agency men, but 
it is not advertising. No 
business was ever built up 
out of notices, news items, 
or publicity. Notices play 
up to the partner's vanity; 
advertising builds his busi- 


The business-building 


power is in the advertise. 


ness. 


ments, and not in any single 
advertisement, but in the 
firm’s policy of advertising 
of which any one advertise 
ment is only the outward and 
There 
success in advertising out 
side of a policy of advertis 
ing. That's what the part 


visible sign. is n 


ner needs — advertisements, 
not notices—and what he 
needs from his associates is 
a solemn policy of advertis 
ing backed up by an appro 
priation of money to k 
spent for advertising each 
year, whether the market is 
down today or not—to 
morrow it’s likely to be up 
Advertising is not for the 
yesterdays or todays, any 
way; it is for the tomorrows, 
which we have reason to be 
lieve will be many and beau 
tiful. 

“If investment advertising 
is to be improved greatly it 
must be improved from with 
in the bond houses. Part 
ners will have to give some 
thought to the distinctivenes 
and individuality of their ad 
vertising, to developing 
type of advertisement that 
stands for their house, and 
no other, as is the case in § 
many commercial houses and 
banks, and to using adverts 
ing as an inseparable adjunt! 
of their machinery 
and as every bond salesman‘ 


friend and helper. 


sales 
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PLANNING THE CREDIT FILE 


[Continued from page 498] 


sheet “E”, the comparison form “F”, and 
the plain white direct information sheet 
are the only forms necessary in most in- 
stances for the credit file of the moderate 
size and smaller bank. They can be held 
together in the file along with letters and 
statements by means of a paper clip. 

In the case of the larger bank it would 
probably prove worth while to have spe- 
cial colored sheets for both the direct in- 
formation section and the indirect infor- 
mation section for the sake of uniformity. 
So far as form is concerned it need only 
be necessary to have a faint line printed 
for margin purposes or something of that 
sort. A different colored paper may 
well be employed for each section. No 
form is required for the correspondence 
section. There are several forms which 
can be employed to advantage in the mis- 
cellaneous section. A form on which in- 
quiries may be listed, both mail and ver- 
bal, proves of value frequently. Also a 
form may be made for the listing of cer- 
tain checks cashed. Making a listing of 


certain checks in this way will furnish 
a list of trade references when it is de- 
sired to make a revision of the file. An 
occasional review of the canceled 
vouchers in this way will often reveal 
other features of interest. Perhaps an 
easy way is for the investigator to look 
over the canceled checks before they are 
returned at the close of the month pre- 
ceding the investigation. It would be 
fruitless to list all items; only those of 
most interest should be picked out. 

One might enumerate a number of 
other forms to be employed in the credit 
file but such additional forms would 
probably be of a specialty character and 
should be designed by the particular 
bank desiring them to meet the circum- 
stances and conditions desired. 

There is more harm in having too 
many forms which cannot be properly 
maintained than in having a few forms 
in the file and keeping them in good con- 
dition. 


MANY FEATURES MARK PROGRAM OF FIFTY- «. 
SECOND A.B. A. CONVENTION 


[Continued from page 531] 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 


Clearing House Section, ball room, Los 
Angeles Biltmore Hotel, Wednesday, 
October 6, 2.30 p. m.—Call to order and 
address by the section president, Alex- 
ander Dunbar, vice-president and cashier 
Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., Pittsburgh; 
appointment of committees; address, 
“Some Problems of Banking Today,” J. 
Dabney Day, president Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles; address by 
Paul Shoup, executive vice-president 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
San Francisco; ten minute presentations 
of following topics followed by a 
general discussion from the floor: “In- 


£ 
12) 


terest on Deposits,” R. S. Hawes, vice- 
president First National Bank, St. Louis; 
“Some Bank Economies,” H. Y. Lemon, 
vice-president Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.; “Standard- 
ization of Checks,” R. M. Hudson, chief 
of division of simplified practice, United 
States Department of Commerce; “Bank 
Auditors,” R. H. Brunkhorst, auditor 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago; unfinished business, new business, 
reports of committees, election and in- 
stallation of officers. 

Savings Bank Division, ball room, Los 
Angeles Biltmore Hotel, Wednesday, 
October 6, 8 p. m.—Call to order and 
address by the division president, Thomas 
F. Wallace, treasurer Farmers and 
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Mechanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; appointment of committees; 
school savings pageant, directed by A. J. 
Gray, supervisor Los Angeles Banks 
School Association; address, “How Sav- 
ings Depositors and Bankers May Pros- 
per,” B. C. Forbes, editor Forbes Maga- 
zine, New York; speaking contest on 
“The Value of a Savings Account,” by 
four members of the Los Angeles chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking; re- 
ports of committees; election and instal- 
lation of officers; announcement of the 
winner of the contest and award of 
prizes. 


HISTORY OF THE A. B. A. 


In connection with the convention it 
is a noteworthy fact that since the 
American Bankers Association was 
formed in 1875 the resources of Ameri- 
can banking have expanded more than 
2000 per cent. of their volume of that 
year. That is, the assets of the banks 
of the country have grown from $3,- 
000,000,000 to over $65,000,000,000 in 
the last fifty-one years. When the as 
sociation was organized there were oniy 
about 3000 banks in the country, with 
aggregate capital and surplus of $850,- 
000,000 and deposits below $2,000,000,- 
000. Today there are some 30,000 
banks, with capital funds of over $7,- 
500,000,000 and deposits of $55,000,- 
000,000. More than 22,000 of these 
banks are members of the association. 

The American Bankers Association 
was started by seventeen representative 
bankers who met in New York City, 
May 24, 1875, at the suggestion of 
James T. Howenstein of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis. A brief meet- 
ing confirmed his belief that there was a 
demand for such an organization and a 
call was prepared for the first convention 
at Saratoga, N. Y. It was held there 
July 20 to 22, 1875, with abovt 300 
bankers attending. A committee was 
appointed to draft a constitution and 
by-laws, and organization was completed 
the next year. 


Following are the seventeen bankers 
who originally fostered the idea of this 
great, nation-wide association of banks: 
James T. Howenstein, Valley National 
Bank, St. Louis; George F. Baker, cash- 
ier First National Bank, New “York 
City; Arthur W. Sherman, cashier Dry 
Goods Bank, New York City; Edward 
Skillen, cashier Central National Bank, 
New York City; Edward H. Perkins, Jr., 
cashier Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank, New York City; George W. 
Perkins, cashier Hanover National Bank, 
New York City; John M. Crane, cash- 
ier National Shoe and Leather Bank, 
New York City; John S. Harburger, 
cashier Manhattan Company Bank, New 
York City; Charles E. Upton, cashier 
City Bank, Rochester, N. Y.; John §. 
Leake, cashier First National Bank, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y.; Amos P. Palmer, 
cashier Albany City National Bank, 
Albany, N. Y.; Royal B. Conant, cashier 
Eliot National Bank, Boston; Morton 
MeMichael, Jr., cashier First National 
Bank, Philadelphia; John D. Scully, 
cashier First National Bank, Pittsburgh; 
Joshua W. Lockwood, cashier National 
Bank of Virginia; Logan C. Murray, 
cashier Kentucky National Bank; 
Charles C. Cadman, cashier Merchants 
and Manufacturers Bank, Detroit. 

The second convention was held in 
Philadelphia in 1876. The aim of the 
association was there more definitely 
formulated as being to “promote the gen’ 
eral welfare and usefulness of banks and 
banking institutions, and to secure unt 
formity of action, together with the 
practical benefits to be derived from per 
sonal acquaintance and from the discus’ 
sion of subjects of importance to the 
banking and commercial interests of the 
country, and especially to secure the 
proper consideration of questions regard- 
ing the commercial and financial usages, 
customs and laws which affect the bank: 
ing interests of the entire country.” Th 
words, “and for protection against loss 
by crime” were added to the foregoing 
at a later date. 
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A BANKER-POET 


the rounds that business men live 

and breathe for business only. 
Nothing else matters, according to the 
general idea. When a business man, 
especially a banker, who thinks in terms 
of cold cash, goes out of the beaten path 
and writes poetry—good poetry—it 
usually comes as a sort of shock to most 
people. But after all, why not? 

Walter S. Greenough, of the Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has, for years, been writing 
short stories, poems and articles for vari- 
ous magazines, and writing them success- 
fully. His “Jethro Boggs,” the biggest 
liar in seven states, is one of the best 
known poem-characters in the country. 
Banking institutions will remember his 
splendid article on community trusts that 
appeared in Scribner’s Magazine tw 
years ago as one of the finest mono- 
graphs on the subject ever written. He 
has written on banking and business 
subjects for several of the larger financial 
publications. Mr. Greenough’s family 
advised him to take up newspaper work, 
which he did—working on_ several 
papers. Later he entered the banking 
business, though he never quite relin- 
quished his touch with printer’s ink. 

His first volume of poems is just being 
published, entitled, “Three Skallywags.” 
These three lovable Hoosiers of the title, 
Johnny, Lije and Harrison Tate, ar2 for- 
ever in some kind of mischief, full of 
fun and devilment from the time they 
sit in on a poker game till they cele- 
brate on home-brew the visit of the stork 
to their three brides. And these. three 
had vowed to eternal celibacy Easy- 
going, lackadaisical good-for-nothings, 
they had, at last, to buckle down to a 


Tite is an erroneous idea going 


practical world, but even so they re- 
tained in large measure their naturally 
bubbling spirits that even contemplation 
of fatherhood could never quite subdue. 
These verse tales of the Hoosier country- 
side are like a fresh breeze. There is a 
perfect riot of fun in them. 





WALTER S. GREENOUGH 


Banker-poet whose first volume of 
verse, “Three Skallywags,” has just 
been published. 


Mr. Greenough, a well-known figure 
in the banking and newspaper world, is 
married and the father of two husky 
boys. He is a direct descendant, he says, 
of Adam and Dan Webster, and was 
born in Brazil, Ind., in 1887. He is an 
alumnus of Indiana University, and car- 
ries an interesting war record. 
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| The Law of Bank Checks | 
Second Edition—1926—Rewritten and Enlarged 
By John Edson Brady 
of the New York Bar f 
The new, second edition of Brady on Bank Checks will 
be ready for delivery about October 20th. No new edition of ” 
this book has been issued since the first edition, which was 
published in 1915. | 
The second edition has been completely revised and - 
brought down to date. It contains about 600 pages and va 
covers the entire body of the law relative to checks; it cites ty 
nearly three thousand decisions defining the liabilities arising be 
out of check transactions; it is intended for the banker who M 
is interested in keeping his bank out of legal difficulty and nt 
should be on every banker’s desk. ” 
Some Phases of Bank Check Law , 
made clear by this book : 
ALTERED CHECKS INDORSER’S LIABILITY 
FRAUDULENT CHECKS DRAWER'’S LIABILITY 
FORGED CHECKS RIGHTS OF HOLDER | 
MEMORANDUM CHECKS PRESENTMENT FOR PAYMENT | 
CHECK AS ASSIGNMENT NOTICE OF DISHONOR 
CHECK AS GIFT PROTEST | 
OVERDRAFTS DEPOSIT OF CHECKS 
POSTDATED CHECKS COLLECTIONS 
STALE CHECKS PAR COLLECTIONS 
TRAVELER'S CHECKS PAYMENT 
LOST AND STOLEN CHECKS STOPPING PAYMENT 
NEGOTIABILITY COLLECTION THROUGH CLEARING 
SIGNATURE AND FORM HOUSE 4 
CONSIDERATION CERTIFICATION 
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A SOLUTION OF THE VAULT VENTILATION 
PROBLEM 


bank vault withour at the same 

time making it pervious to criminal 
attack has been a problem facing the 
vault engineer for some time. A new 
type of bank ventilator has recently 
been invented and perfected by M. G. 
West, a well known Pacific Coast en- 
gineer, which seems to offer an cffective 
solution of this problem. 


Ts problem of how to ventilate a 











en — AE 


Device which solves the vault ventila- 
tion problem by providing forced draft 
ventilation. 


The ventilator is by no means a mere 
“hole-in-the-wall” but, by drawing fresh 
air in and expelling the foul air, rrovides 
torced draft ventilation sufficient to make 
comfortable any number of people who 
may be locked in a vault. At the same 
ume it is so designed as to afford not 


the slightest encouragement tc, or oppor- 
tunity for, burglarious attack. 

The installation consists primarily of 
placing in the vault wall a heavy steel 
cylinder of a length corresponding with 
the thickness of the wall. 

When not in use for ventilation, and 
during night hours when burglary at- 
tack must be guarded against, this cylin- 
der is transformed into a solid mass of 
steel by the insertion of a close fitting 
core or plug so constructed as to offer 
full resistance to heat or drilling, and 
which, according to the burglary insur- 
ance requirements, more than matches in 
burglary-resistant strength, the wall in 
which it is placed. 

This steel plug is screwed in and 
locked in position from the inside of 
the vault. 

When ventilation is desired, the plug 
is removed, from the inside of the vault 
of course, and is replaced by a fan as- 
sembly kept in the vault for the purpose. 
This fan draws the fresh air through a 
central tube, while the foul air escapes 
through a vent afforded by the space be- 
tween this tube and the cylinder wall. 

As shown by the cut herewith, the 
device presents upon the exterior of the 
vault wall merely a polished steel disc, in 
the center of which appears the ventila- 
tion flue whenever the plug is withdrawn 
and fan assembly is inserted from within 
the vault. 

The manufacture and sale of the de- 
vice outside California is in the hands 
of the O. B. McClintock Company of 
Minneapolis. It can also be obtained 
from vault and safe manufacturers 
generally. 





Bank and Office Building for Old Colony Co-operative Bank, Providence, R. I. 


A bank and office building maintaining the Colonial atmosphere without and 
within, perpetuated by this well-known institution, one of the oldest and 
most important Co-operative Banks in the country. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 


Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 














WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 


ARE DOING 


James Bruce, for a number of years 
associated as vice-president with the Bal- 
timore Trust Company, Baltimore, Md., 
has been elected vice-president of the 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., and 
of the International Acceptance Securi- 
ties and Trust Company, of New York. 
Other appointments by the company in- 
clude John A. Milholland, as assistant 
treasurer of the International Accept- 
ance Securities and Trust Company; 
James P® Wood, manager foreign credit 
department of the International Accept- 
ance Bank, Inc.; and Benjamin Strong, 
Jr., manager of the domestic credit de- 
partment. 


Joun E. BarBER, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles and 
the First Securities Company, of the same 
city, has been decorated by the King of 
Italy with the Order of the Crown of 
Italy. Mr. Barber received the rank of 
commendatore, the highest grade of that 
order. The presentation was made 
August 12 by Count B. Gradenigo, 
Royal Vice Consul of Italy. 

Mr. Barber was attached to the peace 
conference in 1918-19 as special commis- 
sioner of the Shipping Board. Two years 
ago he was associated with the committee 
of experts which formulated the Dawes 
plan. 


MEtviLLE M. GrigG has been elected 
president of the National Service Bureau 
of New York, Inc., bank advertisers, to 
succeed his father, Robert Grieg, whose 
death occurred August 1. 

The new president has been active in 
bank advertising circles for a number of 
years and is one of the original members 
of the New York company of the Na- 
tional Service Bureau, having served as 





secretary-treasurer and as a director since 
its organization. 

The National Service Bureau is 
known for its “Don’t Spend It All” 
thrift posters displayed in banks all over 
the country. Edgar Watson is president 
of the National Service Bureau, Inc., a 
Chicago company, with which the ter- 
ritory is divided by the New York’ or- 
ganization. 


GerorGE G. ALLEN has been elected a 
director of the Guaranry Trust* Com- 
pany, of New York, according ‘to an- 
noyncement made by the president, 
William C. Potter. Mr. Allen is presi- 
dent of the Duke Power Company, 
vice-president of the .British-American 
Tobacco Company and executor of the 
James B. Duke estate. 





JouHn E. BarBER 
Vice-president the First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, who was recently 
decorated with the Order of the Crown 
of Italy. 
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EDMUND PENDLETON ROGERS, one of 
the younger bank presidents of New 
York City, merits much of the credit 
for the noteworthy growth of the Fulton 
Trust Company, of 149 Broadway, New 
York, of which he was elected head in 


E. P. RoGErRs 


President Fulton Trust Company of 
New York City. 


March, 1925. He succeeded the late 
Henry C. Swords, founder of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Rogers was born in 1882 at Hyde 
Park-on-Hudson, N. Y., and received 
his A. B. degree from Yale'in 1905. The 
following year he entered the employ 
of the banking firm of Maitland, Coppell 
and Company, of New York, working 
successively as runner, assistant paying 
teller and head of the corporate stock de- 
partment and fiscal agency. 

In 1909 he, with Aymer Johnson and 
Chalmers Wood, Jr., formed a stock ex- 
change firm, in which he continued until 
1913, leaving to go with the Union Trust 
Company, later the Central Union Trust 
Company, as assistant secretary and vice- 
president. In March of last year he was 


elected a director and president of the 
Fulton Trust Company. He is also 
a trustee in the Bank for Savings in the 


City of New York. 


CoLoneEL J. B. CHAFFEY was elected 
vice-president of the California Bank, 
Los Angeles, at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors. He is also a vice- 
president of the California Group Cor- 
poration, the recently organized holding 
company of the California Bank and its 
affliations. In his capacity as vice- 
president of the two organizations, 


Colonel Chaffey has charge of al! the real 


MELVILLE M. GREIG 


elected president 
New 


National 
York, Inc. 


Newly 
Service Bureau of 


estate activities of the California group. 

Colonel Chaffey is a son of George 
Chaffey, pioneer banker and developer of 
Ontario and the Imperial Valley, and a 
brother of Andrew Chaffey, president of 
the California Bank. He has been at 
filiated with the California Bank since 
November 1, 1922. Prior to that time 
he served as a lieutenant colonel in the 
United States army. 
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THomas Lewis PieRcE, president of 
the Liberty Trust Company of 
Cumberland, Md., since 1922, has as- 
sumed his duties as first vice-president 
and director of the Providence National 
Bank of Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Pierce, who is of an old New 
England family, was born in Portland, 


THOMAS L. PIERCE 
First vice-president and director of the 
Providence National Bank, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Me., and is a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. Before the World War, in which 
he was a major of infantry, he was asso- 


ciated with the Old Colony Trust Com- 


pany, of Boston. Severely wounded 
and gassed, he was unable to resume 
work after the war until February, 1920, 
when he became a vice-president of the 
Liberty Industrial Corporation, a sub 
sidiary of the Liberty National Bank of 
New York. In March, 1922, he left that 
Position to accept the presidency of the 
Cumberland institution. 


A. G. WILLson, of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 


named to the national public affairs 


committee of the American Institute of 
Banking. The appointment was made 


.at the recent convention of the organiza- 


tion in Dallas. 

Mr. Willson has been active in local 
affairs of the A. I. B., having been presi- 
dent and a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Cleveland chapter. He 
has also been president of the Cleveland 
Trust Club, the social and welfare or- 
ganization of the 1500 employes of the 
Cleveland Trust Company’s fifty-three 
branches in and near Cleveland. 


FRANK J. PARSONS, vice-president of the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany of New York, died suddenly 
August 23, 1926, at Kirhonkson, N. Y., 
where he had been spending the summer 
on account of poor health. He was 54 
years old. 

Mr. Parsons entered the service of the 


A. G. WILLSON 


Member of the National Public Affairs 
Committee of the American Institute 
of Banking. 


United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany in 1895 and had been a vice- 
president since 1910. In addition to his 
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work with this company, Mr. Parsons 
wrote and spoke extensively on real 
estate lending to bankers and investors. 
He was active in the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association of America and was for 
a time a member of the real estate securi- 


© unverwooo a UNDERWOOD 

FRANK J. .PARSONS 
Formerly vice-president of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company, 


New York, whose death occurred 
last month. 


ties committee of that organization. He 
was acting director of the New York 
Community Trust, in the development 
of which he was active. He was also 
chairman of the community trust com- 
mitee of the Trust Company Division, 
A. By A. 

Mr. Parsons was devoted to outdoor 
sports, particularly to riding and tennis. 
He was a member of the Bankers Club, 
New York; Maplewood Club, Maple- 
wood, N. J.; and the South Orange Field 
Club, South Orange, N. J. He was also 
interested in the New York Osteopathic 
Clinic, of which he was a trustee. 

He is survived by his widow, a son 


and a daughter. The family home is at 
Washington Park, N. J. 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS, president of the 
Continental and Commercial banks of 
Chicago, has been recently elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Company, 
formerly the Continental and Commer- 
cial Securities Company. Henry C. 
Olcott, vice-president of the Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings 


Bank, was chosen president. 

The election followed the consolida- 
tion of the bond department of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank with the Continental and 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS 


Recently elected chairman of the board 
of the Continental and Commercial 
Company, Chicago. 


Commercial Company, so that the in 
vestment facilities of both might be com 
bined to afford a more complete service. 

The capital of the Continental and 
Commercial Company is $4,000,000 and 
its directorate is composed of officers 
and directors of the Continental and 
Commercial Banks. Plans for its work 
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under the new regime include enlarging 
of the company’s branch at 5 Nassau 
street, New York. Other branches will 
be continued, as at present, in Méil- 
waukee, Minneapolis and Des Moines. 

Mr. Reynolds will continue as presi- 
dent of the Continental and Commercial 
Bank and the Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank. 


Jonn A. STEWaRT, America’s oldest 
banker and a figure of importance in 
Wall Street for seventy years, celebrated 
his 104th birthday on July 25 at his sum- 
mer home in Morristown, N. J. Five 
generations of the Stewart family at- 
tended a gathering with which the an- 
niversary was marked, and the entire 
staff of the United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York, of which Mr. 
Stewart is chairman of the board of 
trustees, joined in sending him congrat- 
ulations. 

There was little variation this year 
from the manner in which Mr. Stewart 
has spent his last several birth anniver- 
saries. He was greeted by relatives and 
a few old friends, while messages were 
received by him from all parts of the 
country. Large quantities of flowers 
were sent to him by his former associates 
in Wall Street. 

Mr. Stewart has not been at the offices 
of the trust company for the last four 
years, having retired from active busi- 
ness on his 100th birthday. He is still 
exceedingly keen and alert of mind and 
keeps his interest in general affairs, his 
friends say. He is also in good physical 
health. He is the patriarch of the trust 
company fraternity and was one of 


_— Lincoln’s advisers in the Civil 
ar. 


Mark BarTLETT has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, to 
succeed William B. Wisdom, who has 
resigned to become associated with the 
New Orleans office of the Housman, 
Gwathmey and Company of New York. 











Fifty-Nine Years of Business Prestige 
Behind the Name 


? 
HARE & CHASE, Inc. 


Automobile Finance 


ASSETS $30,000,000 


? 


Complete Local Service 
in Sixty-Six Cities 


? 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
300 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 




















Mr. Bartlett has been connected with 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
for the last nine years, for six years in 
various commercial departments and for 
the last three years as assistant advertis- 
ing manager. 

The new advertising manager is pres- 
ident of the New Orleans chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking, vice- 
president of the seventh district Inter- 
national Advertising Association, chair- 
man of the advertising and publicity 
committee of the Association of Com- 
merce and treasurer of the New 
Orleans Advertising Club. For the last 
two years he has been a member of the 
debating team of the New Orleans chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, which this year won the western 
debating championship of the organiza- 
tion. 


Hy. W. SANDERS of the Citizens Nation- 
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al Bank of Los Angeles has gained an un- 
usual, and perhaps unique, distinction 
in winning standard certificates from 
both the American Institute of Banking 
and the Institute of Bankers of London, 
England. 

The latter inst‘rutton was founded in 
1879 and carries on a similar work to 
the American Institute of Banking. The 
standard certificate is awarded for the 
passing of its final examinations, the sub- 
jects of which are much like those of the 
A. I. B., with the addition of account- 
ancy, in England known usually as 
“bookkeeping.” Mr. Sanders received 
his early training in an English bank. 

Mr. Sanders is a member of the board 
of governors of the Los Angeles chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking 
and for two years was editor of “Cage 
and Desk,” the chapter publication, dur- 
ing which time it was awarded a prize 
at the 1924 convention of the A. I. B. as 
the best chapter publication in the 
United States. 





JoHN H. BRENNEN 
President the Times Square Trust Co., 
New York, which opened for business 

this month. 


TIMES SQUARE TRUST OPENS 
FOR BUSINESS 


WITH a capital and surplus of $2,500, 
000 and offering comprehensive banking, 
trust, investment and safe deposit facili- 
ties as well as special services including 
a travel department and customs clear- 
ances, the Times Square Trust Com: 
pany, which opened October 5, makes 
an important addition to New York 
banks. 

John H. Brennen, formerly with the 
Bank of America, is president of the 
new institution. 

Mr. Brennen represents the third gen- 
eration of an old New York banking 
family. A grandfather, James Rodwell, 
was president of the old Manufacturers 
Bank of Brooklyn, which became the 
present Manufacturers Trust Company. 
His father was vice-president of the Gold 
Exchange Bank of New York City, and 
later was treasurer of the City of Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Brennen himself has been ac- 
tively engaged in banking for more than 
twenty-six years, having been connected 
with the Citizens Central National 
Bank, now merged with the Chemical 
National, and with the Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank before its absorption by the 
Bank of America. 

The president of the new institution 
is an authority on banking credit and 
has lectured and written extensively on 
the subject, and during the last two years 
has broadcast from station WEAF many 
talks on current business subjects. He 
has been vice-president of the New York 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, and as first president of the 
national forum committee or that organ’ 
ization is known to bankers throughout 
the country. 

The new trust company occupies the 
first three floors and basement of the new 
building on the northeast corner of 
Seventh avenue and Fortieth street, Man- 
hattan, across the street from the 
Metropolitan Opera and two short blocks 
from Times Square. 
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The firm of Paul Tausig & Sons, pri- 
vate bankers and travel agency, has been 
merged with the bank, and Karl Tausig, 
for many years head of the firm, has been 
made vice-president of the new institu- 
tion and will supervise the travel and 
foreign departments. 

The Times Square Trust Company in- 
tends to develop a general banking and 
trust business, and to that end a diver- 
sified board of directors composed large- 
ly of prominent business men has been 
elected. Bernard Reich, one of the out- 
standing personalities in the New York 
real estate field and owner of a number 
of imposing buildings in the Grand Cen- 
tral district and on the upper West Side 
of New York, is chairman. Mr. Reich 
is prominent in charity work, being on 
the advisory committee of the Child 
Welfare Committee of America and a 
past president of the National Home for 
Orphan Children. The other directors 
are: 

George J. Atwell, president George 
J. Atwell Co., Inc., fou.dations; Louis 
G. Barth, president Bath & Crttman, 
importers and exporters; William 7. 
Collins, clerk of New York County: 
Louis F. Edwards, president Metropoli- 
tan Refining Company, Inc.; Lewis W. 
Flaunlacher, vice-president Thoens & 
Flaunlacher, Inc.; real estate; Benjamin 
A. Hartstein, attorney; Louis Hubshman 
of H. M. Hubshman & Bro., factors 
and commission merchants; Samuel 
Kaufman, president Kaufman Dress 
Company; M. M. Lask, cotton goods; 
Emil Lederer, vice-president United 
American Lines; John C. McCall, vice- 
president New York Life Insurance 
Company; Arthur deSola Mendes of F. 
J. Lisman & Company; A. V. Morgen- 
stern, president Morgenstern & Com- 
pany, chemicals; William Morris, presi- 
dent William Morris Theatrical Enter- 
prises; Karl Tausig of Paul Tausig & 
Son, vice-president; Frederick H. 
Wandelt, vice-president Textile Bank- 
ing Company; Louis Whitelaw, diamond 
importer; Dr. Meyer Wolff, president 


Wolff Industrial Service, Inc.; and John 
H. Brennen, president of the bank. 

The bond and investment department 
is under the personal direction of Arthur 
deSola Mendes, one of the board of di- 
rectors, for twenty-five years associated 
with the international investment bank- 
ing firm of F. J. Lisman & Company and 
until recently its managing partner. Mr. 
Mendes retired early this year to give 
his entire time to his private interests. 
Lisman’s Review, a survey for investors 
of international economic and railroad 
matters, which has been widely read in 
recent years, was the work of Mr. 
Mendes. 

The other officers are Edwin R. Law- 
rence, treasurer; Joseph W. Hansen, 
secretary; John Enderman, assistant 
vice-president and foreign exchange man- 
ager, and Thomas Haldane, assistant 
treasurer and credit manager. 

Mr. Lawrence has had twenty years’ 
banking experience, having been asso- 
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The Pennsylvania Company 
For Insurances on Livesand Granting Annuities 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Packard Building 
S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 


Philadelphia 
Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 


Member 
Federal Reserve Downtown Office 


System 517 Chestnut St. 
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photographers - artists - teachers 


useful to everyone 
cAt all dealers, or write to us direct 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 212 Fifth Ave., New York 
Makers of the famous UENUS Pencils 








ciated with the Pacific Bank, since con- 
solidated with the American Exchange 
National Bank. Mr. Hansen was suc- 
cessively with the Germania Bank (now 
the Commonwealth Bank), the Lincoln 
Trust Company and the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank. Mr. Haldane 
has been credit manager at the Atlantic 
office of the Bank of America. 


NEW PUBLICATION 


THE first issue of “Finance and Trade 
Commentary” has recently been pub- 
lished by the J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corporation of New York. The new 
publication is a monthly bulletin inaugu- 
rated for the benefit of investors and 
business men abroad and is intended 
solely for circulation outside this 
country. 

In addition to articles on financial and 









commercial subjects of special interest 
to business men abroad, the commentary 
will present a monthly survey of domestic 
business conditions and a supplement 
devoted to investment information. 

The first, or August issue, contains an 
article on the proposed copper export 
trade organization in which it is pointed 
out that the combination appears to at- 
tempt the creation of the “first real in- 
ternational cartel in which this country 
is a party.” Another article traces the 
development of commercial banking in 
this country and outlines the functions 
of the various types of banking institu 
tions. 


KNOXVILLE BANKS MERGE 


Directors of the Holston National 
Bank and the Third National Bank, both 
of Knoxville, Tenn., have voted in favor 
of merging the two institutions and thus 
giving Knoxville a $10,000,000 bank. 
The new corporation will have a capital 
and surplus of $1,200,000 and deposits 
of more than $7,500,000. 

The Third National's building at 413 
South Gay street will be sold and busi- 
ness conducted in the present building of 
the Holston National which has been 
extensively remodeled. J. P. Gaut, 
president of the Holston National, will 
be president of the new institution and 
J. Basil Ramsey, cashier of the Third 
National, vice-president, along with 
Ralph W. Brown and Joseph Hacker, 
vice-presidents of the Holston National. 
A. Y. Russell will be the cashier. 


CHELSEA EXCHANGE BANK 
PLANS EXPANSION 


AN increase in capital and the establish: 
ment of two new branches, one in the 
Bronx and the other in Brooklyn, has 
been announced by Edward S. Roth 
child, president, in an outline of plans 
for expansion of the Chelsea Exchange 
Bank, New York. 

“The steady growth of the bank's 
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JoserH P. GauT 


President of the Holston Naticnal 
Bank of Knoxville, Tenn., which is 
planning to take over the Third 
National Bank of the same city and 
thus create a $10,000,000 institution. 


business,” Mr. Rothchild said, “will re- 
sult in an increase in the capital by an 
amount which will be determined by 
the board of directors shortly.” The 
amount of the new capital, the price at 
which the additional stock will be sold 
to present stockholders and the question 
of the dividend rate on the increase 
stock, are matters not yet decided. 








Che Mayflower 


Washington 


The Ideal Hotel 
for Business 
and Professional men 


only 
four short blocks 
from U.S.Chamber of Commerce 
and in close proximity 
to Government Departments. 


Connecticut Avenue 
At 


L Street 























The South Carolina 


National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 
Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Carolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, 8. C. Columbia, 8. C. 











Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
| Surplus sss 0,000.00 
Resources nnn 25,000,000.00 

















A permit has already been issued for 
one of the new branches, to be located 
at Claremont Parkway and Third ave- 
nue. Prior to its opening later in the 
fall temporary quarters are being oc- 
cupied. 

The second branch will be opened at 
Bedford avenue and Fulton street, 
Brooklyn. A new twenty-four story 
bank building at Thirty-sixth street and 
Eighth avenue is nearing completion 
and the Chelsea will occupy quarters 
there about Christmas time. All of the 
branches have safe deposit facilities. 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y., BANK 
INCREASES SURPLUS 


AT a semi-annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank 
of Cooperstown, Cooperstown, N. Y., 
the surplus of the bank was again in- 
creased, this time to $250,000. Succes- 














SINAN is 
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| Kings County Tewst-C 
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= Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,500,000 Undivided Profits $445,000 

= JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 

= WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

= HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 

= J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 

= ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 

= ACCOUNTS INVITED INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
ERM 
sive increases have been made since tary; Charles H. Meyer, John J. Red- 
February, 1923, when $25,000 was dington, Jacob A. Zeller and William 


added to the original $100,000. A sim- 
ilar amount was added in August of 
the same year. In August, 1925, the 
board voted an increase of $50,000 and 
the same amount of increase was voted 
again this year, bringing the total surplus 
up to $250,000. 


BRONX BANK ANNOUNCES 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made recently by 
John M. Haffen, president of the Bronx 
County Trust Company, 148th street 
and Third avenue, that the board of di- 
rectors of the institution had voted to 
increase its capital stock from $825,000 
to $1,000,000, preparatory to opening 
two new branches in the Bronx. 

The additional stock, amounting to 
$175,000, was issued October 1 and went 
to stockholders of record on September 
10. Subscription rights are limited to 
present stockholders, who are entitled to 
purchase one share of new stock for each 
five shares they now hold. 

The Bronx County Trust Company, 
which was formerly the old Twenty- 
third Ward Bank, was organized Jan- 
uary 1, 1925. Its total deposits as of 
June 30 of this year were $14,298,422, 
resources $15,787,089, and surplus 
$499,937. 

Officers are John M. Haffen, presi- 
dent; Charles P. Bogart, Henry J. Van 
Cook and Edward R. Cohn, vice- 
presidents; Charles E. Merrifield, secre- 
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Grosch, assistant secretaries and George 
W. Smith, trust officer. 


CHICAGO PATROL ORGANIZED 


To afford additional protection against 
bandits and other criminals, the bankers, 
merchants and other business men of 
Chicago have organized a merchants’ 
patrol under the direction and in the pay 
of the Uptown Chicago Clark Street 
Business Men’s Association. O. A. 
Christensen, president of the Capital 
State Savings Bank, 5437 North Clark 
street, is president of the association. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL GETS 
PEOPLE’S COMMERCIAL 


THE Liberty National Bank has ac 
quired the assets of the People’s Com- 
mercial Bank, Delancey and Suffolk 
streets, New York, and is operating it as 
a branch, according to announcement 
made by Robert W. Daniel, president of - 
the former institution. Business will go on 
as before, it is announced, but the pa- 
trons of the People’s Bank will enjoy the 
facilities of a national bank. 

Resources of the People’s Commercial 
at the time of purchase were about $2, 
500,000 and the combined resources of 
the two banks will be $17,000,000. 
Sigmund W. Barasch, former president 
of the merged bank, has left on a vaca’ 
tion trip. His brother, Morris Barasch, 


[Continued on page 571] 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 























New building of the First National Bank of Tuckahoe, N. Y. The front eleva- 

tion is of cut cast granite and the sides and rear of light colored tapestry brick 

trimmed with the granite. The building was constructed by Holmes and 
Winslow, architects, New York. 
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Interior of the new First National Bank of Tuckahoe, N. Y., showing the unusually 

good lighting from windows on four elevations. The banking screen is of imported 

Rosato marble, with an upper screen of cast bronze and etched plate glass. At the 
rear may be seen the safe deposit vault, protected by a bronze grille. 








The picture at the left 
shows the old building 
of the South Norwalk 
Trust Company, South 
Norwalk, Conn., and 
that above the same 
building remodeled, 
The varying floor lev- 
els were brought to 
one, the front changed 
and new equipment 
installed while business 
continued. The work 
was dune by Morgan, 
French & Co., archi- 


tects and engineers. 
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The decorative scheme of the main office of the Hamilton National Bank, New York, 
is unique among bank interiors. It is designed in the Gothic style, the predominant 
color being golden bronze. 





Unusually attractive and inviting are the officers’ quarters of the Hamilton National 
Bank, New York. The office of the president, Archibald C. Emery, is shown in 
the background. 


ere is a warmth of atmosphere to the directors’ room of the Hamilton National 
Bank, New York, which suggests more a comfortable living room than one dedicated 
to business conferences. 
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Consider this 
New Business Record ! 


In 2 years this 70 year old Bank— 


Increased the Number of its Savings Accounts 99%. 
Increased its Savings Deposits 48%. 

Increased the Number of its Checking Accounts 30%. 
Doubled its Box rentals from 1126 to over 2300. 
Increased its Bond sales by over $1,000,000. 

Increased its Trust business by over $2,000,000. 


Just how these results were accomplished without solicitation or premiums 
in a city of 38,000, as well as startlingly surprising results in other average 


sized towns is given in detail, with a full explanation of plans and copy 
employed, in the 


Walker Course in Bank Advertising 
and New Business Work 








It contains the four following features: A 275 page book entitled, “Bank 
Business Building” by W. E. Walker; 24 separate assignments in bank 
advertising and new business work, each one covering a separate topic and 
mailed out at intervals of two weeks; a year’s subscription to THE BANKERS 
MacazINE; the privilege for one year of sending in advertising material 
to us for expert criticism and suggestions. 


Total Cost $20 


Send for descriptive circular containing our 10 days approval 
offer or order direct at once ! 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
71 Murray Street, New York 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS ARE DOING 


[Continued from page 564] 


is continuing as an executive of the Peo- 
ple’s office of the Liberty National. 

The Liberty National was started by 
W. C. Durant, automobile manufac- 
turer, and he is one of the directors. 
This is the first expansion of the bank 
since organization and it is thought that 
this purchase may be the first step to the 
establishment of other branches. 


CALIFORNIA BANK TO HAVE 
NEW HOLDING COMPANY 


ANNOUNCEMENT has recently been 
made of the formation of a new com- 
pany, the California Group Corpora- 
tion, as an addition to the group of or- 
ganizations which surround the Cali- 
fornia Bank, of Los Angeles, Calif. Con- 
trol of the new corporation, as repre- 
sented by the entire issue of $2,500,000 


common capital stock, will be vested in 
the California Securities Company and 


will be held for the benefit of the Cali- 


fornia Bank stockholders. Two and a 
half million dollars par value of 6 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock has also 
been provided, making the total capital- 
ization $5,000,000. 

The California Group Corporation 
has acquired the valuable realty holdings 
of the California Bank in and near to 
Los Angeles and has entered into a long 
time lease with the bank for offices lo- 
cated on these premises. 

“California Group Corporation will 
supplement and support the operations 
of California Bank, California Trust 
Company, California Securities Com- 
pany and National City Bank,” said A. 
N. Kemp, president of the California 
Group Corporation, “and is in line with 
the procedure of other financial institu- 
tions in the country. In our organiza- 
tion we have felt the need of a corpora- 
tion to handle matters beyond those 
which we ordinarily handle in California 
Bank, the California Trust or California 


Securities Companies, and the California 
Group Corporation will supply this 
need. It may act as a holding company; 
it is authorized to finance industries and 
businesses, to make loans, to handle syn- 
dicates, and other profitable branches of 
finance, and in addition it will take care 
of the present real estate holdings and 
acquire additional premises for California 
Bank and its affiliations as warranted by 
their growth.” 

The officers of the California Group 
Corporation are A. N. Kemp, president; 
Lewis E. Bliss, A. E. Huntington, J. B. 
Chaffey and Gordon C. Smith, vice- 
presidents; B. E. Brownell, secretary; 
and T. E. Ivey, Jr., treasurer. 

Directors of the corporation are all 
men prominently identified with the Cal- 
ifornia Bank and include A. M. Chaffey, 
A. N. Kemp, George A. J. Howard, Leo 
S. Chandler, A. E. Huntington, L. E. 
Bliss, J. Forsyth, G. L. Alexander, T. E. 
Ivey, Jr., Gordon C. Smith and J. B. 
Chaffey. 


MOTOR CAR EXPORTS SHOW 
INCREASE 


THE continued increase in the total vol- 
ume of motor car exports makes it rank 
first in value of all manufactured prod- 
ucts. In this, General Motors has a large 
part, showing a substantial increase in its 
overseas business, according to Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president. 

“The sales to our overseas dealers,” 
says Mr. Sloan, “in the first six months 
of this year totaled 63,797 cars, as com- 
pared with 41,854 cars last year, or an 
increase of 52 per cent. Our exports 
for the first six months of the year con- 
tributed about 10 per cent. of our total 
business and should approximate $100,- 
000,000 wholesale value for the year 
1926. Last year the whoresale value of 
our exports was $77,109,696, as com- 
pared with $50,929,322 in 1924 and 
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$39,193,869 in 1923. By wholesale 
value, I mean the amount of money the 
corporation receives for its cars from its 
dealers. Of course the retail value, or 
what the buyers overseas pay our 
dealers, would swell the total materially.” 


NEW YORK TITLE HAS STATEN 
ISLAND OFFICE 


INCREASED business in Staten Island has 
forced the New York Title and Mort- 
gage Company to move from its former 
offices there to enlarged quarters at 57 
Bay street, St. George. 

The new quarters are on the second 
and third floors of the building previous- 
ly occupied by the Staten Island Edison 
Company and are only a short distance 
from the ferry. They offer excellent 
accommodations for the company’s ac- 
tivities. Nelson A. Mersereau, assistant 
secretary and for many years associated 
with the company in Staten Island, is in 
charge of the new offices. 

The American Trust Company has 
also opened an office at 57 Bay street, 
St. George, after making alterations in 
the building to adjust it to its banking 
needs. 

Both these companies will eventually 
occupy their own building, to be erected 
on property owned by them at 30 Bay 
street, St. George. 


NEW WEST SIDE BANK OPENS 


THE Bank of Yorktown, New York, 
opened for business last month in com- 
modious quarters at Eight avenue and 
Thirty-eighth street. The bank is cap- 
italized at $1,000,000, and has a surplus 
of $250,000. Total deposits on the first 
day exceeded $1,000,000. 

George M. Adrian, formerly vice- 
president of the Commercial Exchange 
Bank, is president of the new institution. 
Vice-presidents are Louis J. Adrian, for 
many years assistant vice-president of 
the National City Bank, and William F. 


Heide, of Henry Heide, Inc., manufac- 


turing confectioners. Directors include 
George M. and Louis J. Adrian, August 
Elmer, Mr. Heide, James P. Kelly, 
William P. Larkin, George A. Mattern, 
Emmett McLoughlin, Henry A. Peter- 
sen, Victor F. Ridder and John Wilkin. 

The accounting system and equipment 
of the Bank of Yorktown are modern 
in every respect, and several features 
have been installed which will help ma- 
terially, it is expected, to reduce operat- 
ing costs. 

The bank is a member of the Federal 


Reserve System. 


MURRAY HILL TRUST OPENS 


THE Murray Hill Trust Company, New 
York, opened for business early in Sep- 
tember, with a combined capital and 
surplus of $2,100,000. Officers of the 
new institution are W. I. Lincoln 
Adams, chairman of the board; Oliver 
W.  Birckhead, president; F. W. 
Kavanaugh, first vice-president; Reginald 
W. Brixley and Harold B. Thorne, vice- 


presidents; and Ben B. Bulock, secretary. 


NEW YORK BANKS GAIN IN 
RESOURCES 


Resources of the banks of New York 
have increased $525,937,000 during the 
last year and have reached a total, as of 
June 30, 1926, of $11,280,477,000. At 
the same time the deposits reached a total 
of $9,703,265,000, or an increase of 
$351,687,000 over last year. 

These figures, which were announced 
by Frank H. Warder, superintendent of 
the Banks of the State of New York, do 
not include the resources of savings and 
loan associations, investment companies, 
safe deposit companies, personal loan 
companies and credit unions. 


CELOTEX COMPANY STOCK IN 
UNUSUAL RISE 


Tue Celotex Company, until recently 
practically unknown in _ the financial 
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world, has rivaled General Motors in 
an unusual rise in the present bullish 
market. 

A few weeks ago the common stock 
of Celotex was listed at 115 and the 
preferred at 85. Six weeks later it had 
leaped to 210 for common and 95 for 
preferred stock. 

The financial statements concerning 
the growing earnings of the corporation, 
its stable management and unlimited 
field in a new industry issued by E. T. 
Konsberg & Co., were largely instrumen- 
tal in causing the remarkable rise. 


RAILWAY UNION TO OPEN NEW 
BANK HERE 


THE Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, which recently sold its interest 
in the Brotherhood Trust Company of 
New York, part of its stock interest in 
the Empire Trust Company and the 
Equitable Building, is planning to open 
anew bank in New York within a few 
months, according to George T. Webb, 
executive vice-president of the Brother- 
hood Co-operative National Bank. It 
has recently opened a branch in Cleve- 
land and is starting a co-operative na- 
tional bank in San Francisco, as a part 
of its national system. 

No change has been made in the policy 
of the brotherhood, contrary to popular 
belief, according to Mr. Webb, who said 
the New York interests were disposed 
of because the brotherhuod received a 
profit from them, and not because the or- 
ganization was “getting out of New 


York.” 


GENERAL MOTORS TO SPREAD 
BANK DEPOSITS 


INsTEAD of concentrating its funds in 
New York or Detroit, the General 
Motors Corporation has announced a 
policy of distribution of its bank deposits 
throughout the country, in order to show 
the appreciation of the corporation for 


the co-operation it has received from the 
various banks. 

The policy, as outlined by M. L. 
Prentiss, treasurer, is not viewed favor- 
ably by other large corporations, none 
of which expect to emulate the General 
Motors plan. Officers of other large 
companies state that even were there 
such a plan under consideration there 
is nowhere near such a cash surplus avail- 
able as would make the plan at all prac- 
tical. 

The General Motors Corporation, ac- 
cording to its latest report, has more 
than $190,000,000 in cash and securi- 
ties. These funds usually are kept em- 
ployed in the money market and uy the 
purchase of readily marketable bonds. 


NOW IRVING BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


Wuat has been known as the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company, of 
New York, is now called the Irving 
Bank and Trust Company. The change 
was made September 20 when the stock- 
holders also voted to increase the capi- 
tal from $17,500,000 to $22,000,000 
and the surplus and undivided profits 
from $14,500,000 to $19,000,000. 


BUSINESS IN SOUTHWEST 
SHOWS GAINS 


A MODERATE gain during July, which 
normally shows a decline from previous 
months, has been reported in regard to 
business activity in the Pacific-South- 
west. The usual slackening incident to 
the summer vacation period did not oc- 
cur in many lines of business, according 
to a bulletin published by the research 
department of the First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, the Pacific-Soutliwest 
Trust and Savings Bank and the First 
Securities Company, all of Los Angeles. 

Reports of bank clearings and bank 
debits afford statistical endence that the 
volume of trade and industry during the 
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month was the largest since March of 
this year. July totals, as indicated by 
records up to the twenty-ninth of the 
month, were approximately 3 per cent. 
larger than June and April, nearly 11 
per cent. greater than May, and 16 per 
cent. in excess of July, 1925. 

Trading at wholesale and retail con- 
tinued in large volume. Summer buying 
was slow during the first half of the 
month, but improved with the advent of 
warm weather. Retail trade in the agri- 
cultural districts recorded larger gains 
than in the metropolitan area. Indus- 
trial operations declined, excepting fruit 
and fish canning, which increased season- 
ally. Petroleum production was slightly 
larger. Building was more active, con- 
trary to the usual trend for July. The 
valuation of permits issued, including 
one very large item, was the largest for 
any month of 1926. 

The agricultural situation is definitely 
favorable to the business outlook. With 
but few exceptions, the condition of crops 
and markets is good. The labor supply 
has been adequate at reasonable prices. 
Harvesting of deciduous fruits is in full 
swing. The high temperatures in the 
interior valleys hastened the maturity of 
all fruits from ten days to two weeks. 
Some burning of fruits and reduced sizes 
and tonnage were reported, but the loss 
was not serious. The possibility of mildew 
damage to grapes was minimized. The 
quality of all grapes promises to be good. 
Estimates indicate a larger crop than in 
1925. The markets for valencia oranges 
and lemons were higher following the 
hot eastern weather, and shipments 
steadily increased. The walnut crop is 
short. Production is forecast at about 
65 per cent. of the 1925 output. 

The condition of cotton is the best 
ever reported at this time of the year, 
and despite a decrease in acreage, pro- 
duction is expected to equal the 1925 
output. Bean prospects are excellent. 
Sugar beet acreage is less, but the per 
unit yield will be higher. A large output 
of grains and hays is indicated. The 


condition of livestock and ranges remains 
good. 
The financial situation is strong 
throughout the territory. There is an 
abundance of funds available for high 
grade investments. Mercantile failures 
continue moderately large in number 
and liabilities. Bank deposits are at high 
levels and the demand for foans is good. 
Interest rates are unchanged. 


WESTERN TRUST COMPANIES 
HOLD CONFERENCE 


THE Fourth Regional Trust Company 
Conference, including the trust com- 
panies of the Pacific Coast and the 
Rocky Mountain States, was held in 
Los Angeles from September 30 to 
October 2, just preceding the annual 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association. 

The conference was of prime impor: 
tance and interest to the trust company 
fraternity and to the public served by 
the trust companies, containing, as it did, 
a few worth-while addresses and a large 
number of round table debates, in which 
everyone present had an opportunity to 
offer opinions and suggestions. 

Addresses by John C. Mechem, vice 
president First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, on “Trust Department Earn 
ings” and by Charles R. Holden, vice 
president Union Trust Company, Chir 
cago, on “Retailing and Sub-Dividing 
Land,” were among the high points of 
the conference. Questions of interest 
to trust officers and important matters 
relating to the trust businesss were thor: 
oughly analyzed in the round table dis 
cussions. 

In addition to the business program, 
Los Angeles trust companies entertaine 
the visitors at a theater party at 
Grauman’s Egyptian theater in Holly: 
wood, at a luncheon at the Biltmore, 
and with a sight-seeing automobile trip 
to the beaches and in and around Los 
Angeles. The delegates were also en 
tertained by a motion picture director 
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in Hollywood, where they witnessed the 
making of a part of a motion picture. 
The convention closed with a formal 
banquet at the Biltmore. 


LARGE NEW YORK BANK 
MERGER PLANNED 


Pans have been made and an agree- 
ment reached for a merger of two New 
York banks, the National American 
Bank with the Central Mercantile 
Bank, according to an announcement 
made by Robert Adamson, chairman of 
the former institution. Preliminary 
steps were taken at a meeting of the 
National American stockholders and di- 
rectors. It is expected that the comple- 
tion of the merger will require another 
month. 

The National American will surren- 
der its national bank charter and dis- 
solve its corporate entity to merge with 
the other institution, which is a state 
bank. ‘The merger will create an insti- 
tution with resources totaling $40,000,- 
000. 

The National American has its main 
ofice at 8 West Fortieth street and a 
branch at First avenue and Seventy- 
second street. Its deposits have more 
than doubled in the last two years. In 
the same period the deposits of the Cen- 
tral Mercantile have increased from 
$2,500,000 to $21,000,000. It is located 
at Fifth avenue and Fourteenth street 
and has two branches, one at Spring and 
Varick streets and a second at East 
Broadway and Catherine street. 

Central Mercantile officers are David 
H. Knott, chairman; C. Stanley Mitchell, 
president; Joseph Brown, Louis Stewart, 
Jr., Michael Kletz and Frederick S. Sin- 
clair, vice-presidents, and Charles H. 
Hoffman, cashier. 

The officers of the National American 
Bank are Robert Adamson, chairman; 
Julian M. Gerard, president; H. I. 
Stevens, vice-president and cashier; 
Charles E. Rinehart, assistant cashier; 
and Mandeville Mullaly, trust officer. 


Directors include Chester A. Braman, 
president of A. D. Juilliard Co., Inc.; 
Barron G. Collier, Robert Adamson, 
Julian M. Gerard, Charles D. Hilles, 
Herman A. Metz, Patrick Francis Mur- 
phy, Edward B. Lewis, Lamar Hardy, 





C. STANLEY MITCHELL 


President Central Mercantile Bank of 

New York, which is planning to take 

over the National American Bank to 
create a $40,000,000 institution. 


Kenneth O'Brien, John F. Galvin, 
Arthur Simon of Franklin Simon & Co.; 
Colonel Ned Arden Flood, Harold G. 
Aron, Julian Goldman, James J. Hoey 
and Robert Westaway. 

The board of the Central Mercantile 
Bank includes David H. Knott, Louis 
Stewart, Sr., Louis Stewart, Jr., Donald 
H. Cowl, Alfred W. Miles, J. Irving 
Walsh, John Love, John S. Burke, C. 
Stanley Mitchell, Joseph Brown, Joseph 
C. Brownstone, John A. Dilliard, Leo L. 
Doblin, Louis H. Hall, Henry Kelly, Jr., 
James C. Kennedy, Frederick W. Long- 
fellow, Willis G. McCullough, A. Mil- 
ton Napier, Argylle R. Parsons, Henry 
Pollak, Alfred Rheinstein, Alfred W. 
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Richardson, Joseph M. Schwartz and 
Morris L. Willets. 


BIG MERGER IN CALIFORNIA 


Reports from San Francisco tell of the 
merger of two of its banks, the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company of California and 
the American Bank of San Francisco, to 
form the third largest branch banking 
institution in the state. The combined 
banks will have eighty-one branches. 
They will be operated under a new name 
but will retain their former staffs. 

The Mercantile Trust has resources 
of $180,000,000 and the American Bank 
of San Francisco resources of $81,000,- 
000. The merger will be on the basis 
of three shares of American for two 
shares of Mercantile stock. 


SILZER’S BANK TO OPEN IN 
DOWNTOWN DISTRICT 


THE Interstate Trust Company, with 
former Governor George S. Silzer of 
New Jersey as its president, will open 
for business at 59 Liberty street, New 
York, according to a recent announce- 
ment. It will occupy offices on the first 
floor of the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

The new company, which is th2 first 
trust company to receive a charter for 
operation in downtown New York in 
the last seven years, will have a capital 
of $2,000,000 and a surplus of $600,000. 
One of its purposes, it is said, is to be a 
“bank for bankers.” 

The site of the new company is re- 
garded as one of the best banking loca- 
tions in the financial district. It is 
across the street from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and within a few blocks of 
the largest financial institutions in Wall 
street. 

The directorate of the new company 
will cover a wide range of banking and 
business personnel. Among those men- 
tioned in connection with the orgamiza- 
tion of the company are John W. Doty, 


chairman of the Foundation Company 
Eugene P. Thomas, president of the 
United States Steel Products Corpora- 
tion; Ralph Wolf of the law firm of 
Hays, Hershfield & Wolf; Isaac Alpern, 
president of the Perth Amboy Trust 
Company; Curtis Fetterolf, vice-presi- 
dent of the International Mercantile 


Marine Company; Samuel J. Blooming: : 


dale of Bloomingdale Brothers, Inc.: 
John W. Burrows, president of the 
American Woolen Company, and De 
Witt Millhauser of Speyer & Co. 
Subscription books of the new com- 
pany were opened this month, and it is 
understood that the capital was over’ 
subscribed three or four times. The 20,- 
000 shares of capital stock of $100 par 
value were offered at $130. Mr. Silzer 
was chairman of the organization com: 
mittee, and associated with him on it 
were Mr. Thomas and Mr. Wolf. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
TO HAVE RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 


A CHARTER has been issued to the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York 
by the state insurance department, for 
a new corporate entity, “The Retire: 
ment System of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York.” 

The certificate grants the right to em 
ployes and company to operate jointly 
a retirement plan for their mutual ben 
efit and with all the safeguards that the 
law now places around insurance com 
panies. 

Superintendent James A. Beha of the 
state insurance department regards the 
charter as one of the most important 
ever issued by the department, one which 
will set a precedent for the establishment 
of similar plans throughout the country 
since it is a tangible evidence of the com: 
pany’s good faith toward the employes. 

The system, which covers more than 
2000 employes, consists of monthly con 
tributions made by the employes and the 
company. The fund is held in trust and 
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ness and Sport Wear. 


Knickerbockers a Specialty. 


M. ROCK : 


Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 


Steubenville 
Toledo 





Custom Made Garments for Dress, Busi- 
Golf Jackets and 


Tailor 
315 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Services can be had in the following cities: 
Wheeling 
Youngstown 
My representative visits the above cities once every month 

















administered by a board of managers. 
It provides retirement allowances to all 
employes retiring after the age of 60 or 
who are disabled before reaching that 
age. It includes, also, accidental benefits 
in the case of employes injured or killed 
in the performance of duty and death 
benefits for the families of those dying 
in service. 


WORLD SAVINGS BANKERS TO 
MEET THIS MONTH 


THE first international gathering of sav- 
ings bankers to be held in the United 
States will take place in Philadelphia 
the latter part of this month, October 
18-22. Delegates from practically every 
European country, Japan, Australia and 
other nations will meet for the seventh 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks and the 
first meeting of the permanent committee 


of the International Thrift Institute or-* 


ganized last year in Milan, Italy. 
Among the speakers will be leading 
savings bankers of the world, including 
J. Spencer Portal, president of the 
Trustee Savings Banks Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the Mar- 
quis Guiseppe De Capitani d’Arzago, 
president of the Savings Bank of the 
Provinces of Lombardie at Milan, one 
of the oldest and largest in the world. 
Forty foreign guests will be included 
among the 1000 delegates who are ex- 
Pected to attend the convention and 
plans are being made to meet the visi- 
tors on their arrival in New York and 


to entertain them during their stay in 
this country. 

Judge Edward A. Richards, president 
of the East New York Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, is head of the national asso- 
ciation and will preside at the meetings 
of the convention in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. The 
first will be called at 2 p. m., October 18. 

A meeting of the council of adminis- 
tration of the national association will 
be held in the forenoon preceding the 
main conference and at noon’ a joint 
luncheon of the council will be held with 
the visiting overseas delegates. James 
H. Willcox, president of the Philadel- 
phia Savings Fund Society, the oldest 
savings bank in the United States, will 
present a welcome from the savings 
banks of the Exposition City, as chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements. 

The main discussions will be held on 
the second, third and fourth days of the 
conference, the fifth day devoted to re- 
ports and the election and installation of 
officers. The annual ball will be held 
on the third day and the annual banquet 
on the following evening. United States 
Senator George W. Pepper of Pennsyl- 
vania will speak on this occasion. 

The general conference plan calls for 
a series of subconferences following the 
session on each of three days beginning 
Tuesday. Each general session is to begin 
at 9.30 a. m., when rooms for branch 
meetings will be designated. The branch 
sessions will continue from 11 a. m. to 
1 p. m. and take up three general sub- 
jects, with different sub-titles each day. 
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The three general subjects are: “Promo- 
tion of Savings, Bank Efficiency and 
Services,” ““Administration and Manage- 
ment” and “Loans and Investments.” 

In the course of the programs topics 
have been assigned with a view to stim- 
ulating discussion on every phase of sav- 
ings bank problems. Each subconference 
will be in charge of an honorary chair- 
man and a leader. Alex Cooch, assist- 
ant general manager of the State Savings 
Bank of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia, 
will be honorary chairman of the first 
division of discussions mentioned, on the 
second day of the conference. Professor 
Filippo Revizza, secretary of the Inter- 
national Thrift Institute of Milan, will 
serve on the third day, and Mr. Portal 
on the fourth day. Mrs. A. P. Stevens 
of the Maine Savings Bank of Portland, 
will preside as leader each day. 

Thomas Henderson, actuary of the 
Savings Bank of Glasgow; W A. Bar- 
clay, actuary of the Savings Bank of the 
County and City of Perth, both of Scot- 
land, and E. Dereever, director-general 
of the Caisso General d'Epargne et de 
Retraito, Brussels, will be the respective 
honorary chairmen for the second divi- 
sion of topics, with Carl M. Spencer, 
president of the Home Savings Bank of 
Boston, leading. 

For the third group of discussions 
Herr Herman Schneider, director of .the 
Deutscher Sparkassen und Giroverband, 
Berlin; Kenneth G. Stirling, actuary of 
the Edinburgh Savings Bank of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, and W. P. Ure, chair- 
man of the Savings Bank of Glasgow, 
will be the honorary chairman. Robert 
L. Foguet, vice-president of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, New York, will 
lead. 

It has been computed that world sav- 
ings to the amount of about $25,000,- 
000,000 will be represented by the dele- 
gates at this gathering, which will have 
participants present from England, Scot- 
land, Spain, Russia, France, Germany, 
Italy, Canada, Brazil, Argentine Repub- 
lic, Cuba, Switzerland, Sweden, Mexico, 











land, Belgium, Chile and Australia, be- 
sides every part of the United States. 


BANKS RATIFY ABSORPTION 
PLAN 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, New York, and of the 
Greenpoint Bank, Brooklyn, have rati- 
fied the plan for the absorption of the 
latter by the former institution and 
David E. Freudenberger, formerly presi- 
dent of the Greenpoint Bank, has been 
elected a vice-prsident of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. He will have 
charge of the Greenpoint office. 

Plans for the purchase of the Bronx 
Borough Bank have not been fully an- 
nounced. The Bank of the Manhattan 
Company decided some time ago to in- 
crease its capital by $300,000 through 
the issuance of 6000 shares of $50 par 
value in connection with the Greenpoint 
purchase and has made plans for a $400,- 
000 increase by the issuance of 8000 
similar shares for the acquisition of con- 
trol of the Bronx Borough Bank. This 
plan is now before the State Superin- 
tendent of Banks for authorization. 


WINNERS ANNOUNCED IN THE 
WHERE-U-BE TOURNEY 


WINNERS in the 1926 Where-U-Be golf 
tournament for bankers are J. M. 
Warren of the West Springfield Trust 
Company, West Springfield, Mass., on 
an eighteen-hole course, and Herman C. 
Miller of the Cheyenne County State 
Bank, St. Francis, Kan. on the nine’ 
hole course. Mr. Warren was 12 below 
par and Mr. Miller 8. 

The contest, which was held this year 
for the third time, was conducted by 
Staples & Staples, Inc., of Richmond, 
Va., and was parcticipated in by bankers 
from all parts of the United States. The 
winners include bankers from Georgia, 
Kansas, Illinois and Massachusetts. 

J. T. Ellis, Merchants and Mechanics 





Porto Rico, Colombia, Hungary, Hol- 














